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1893 a prairie schooner, drawn by a span of 

bright bay mares, moved slowly along the 
wagon trail leading southeast from Akron, Colorado 
The man and woman on the seat looked tired, for 
they had been driving every day of the two weeks 
since they had left their home in southwestern Iowa 
Frequently the woman peeked into the small bundle 
on her lap, and her smile lighted her face with such 
a tender grace that Abe Turner, her husband, 
thought his Mollie was the most beautiful woman 
in the world 

‘TIsn’t she cute, Abe?” Mollie asked after adyust- 
ing the blankets more carefully about the baby 
daughter on her lap 

“You’re sure crazy about that baby,” Abe re- 
plied “Why, she’s yust an ordinary kid, Mollie” 
But the pride in his deep blue eyes showed plainly 
that he would be ready to battle anyone else who 
dared call /is baby “tan ordinary kid ”’ 

It had required a great deal of courage for this 
little family to bid relatives and friends farewell, 
but Abe had said ‘Mollie, we can never have a 
home of ourownhere You can’t buy good land here 
short of thirty dollars an acre ”’ 


"195 one crisp May morning in the year 
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So they had put their few belongings into a 
wagon, burnt their bridges behind them, and headed 
for the West and free land The previous year Bob 
and Katie Wilson had gone West from this neigh- 
borhood, and now they had written telling the 
Turners to come and settle on land Bob had chosen 
for them just across the road from his own farm 

Now as the horses trudged wearily on, the last 
stars faded from the sky one by one, and then Old 
Sol popped up above the horizon like a great red 
ball of fire Mollie gave a little shudder and clutched 
Abe’s sleeve 

“Look, Abe! Look! What is that yonder?” But 
Abe was gazing intently straight ahead, where, 
mules and miles away, they could see fantastic forms 
that took on the appearance of distorted houses, 
seemingly a hundred feet high and narrow at the 
base, and there was a giant windmill tower with a 
huge windmill at the top whose arms seemed to 
reach the sky The tower looked twisted and bent, 
as if 1t were about to lose its balance and fall to the 
ground 

“Oh, Abe! isn’t that the most wonderful sight 
you ever saw in all your life? And look! they’re all 
changing their shapes, and now they’re getting 
smaller Whatisit, Abe? Do you know?” But Abe 
could only gaze in wonder, as the forms shifted and 
changed, then lowered and lowered until they 
finally sank below the horizon—all but the wind- 
mull, and 1t was steadily settling Now just its great 
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arms were visible, and they went down and down 
and disappeared from view 

‘Abe, I wish the baby could have seen that Do 
you suppose we'll ever see anything like that again? 
What was it, anyway?” 

“Hanged 1f I know,” he replied ‘Beats anything 
I ever saw ” 

Neither spoke for some time, but each was busy 
thinking of the phenomenon they had just witnessed 
and trying to figure out the solution Soon they saw 
ahead what looked to be a large body of water, and 
they wondered 1f they would have to cross a river 
They knew that there should be no water, but there 
it was, and seeing was believing with them How- 
ever, it seemed to recede as they advanced, always 
keeping about the same distance ahead 

““What do you suppose 1t 1s?”” Mollie asked at last, 
but Abe volunteered no answer He seemed to be 
deeply absorbed with his own thoughts 

Soon he slapped his leg and exclaimed “I’ve got it, 
Mollie I’ve got it all figgered out I heard a man 
give a lecture once, back home, and he told all about 
this funny business He was an old sea captain, and 
he said that lots of places they see things like we saw 
today every day He called it mirage or looming or 
something—I’ve about forgotten He said it’s 
caused by cold air and hot air getting kind of mixed 
up or something, and the picture comes to us 
crooked hke You know when the sun 1s just coming 
up or going down 1t looks about four times as big 
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as it really 1s Well, that 1s because the light rays 
are crooked, and we don’t see the thing where it 
really 1s Did you ever put a straight stick in the 
water and see how 1t looks like it was bent? You 
know the reason you can’t shoot a fish 1n the water 
is because he looks as though he was where he isn’t 
Now, those houses we saw awhile ago are where 
we're going, and that windmill we saw 1s Bob Wil- 
son’s windmill The reason I know 1s, he said in his 
letter that he had the only windmill in the country, 
and that’s how we’re to know when we come to his 
place ” 

“Well, if that’s Bob’s windmill, all I’ve got to say 
is that I think it will fall down before we get 
there, Abe ”’ 

“No, Mollie, you don’t get the 1de1 You see 
those crooked light rays made the thing look crooked 
when it wasn’t crooked at all That’s the way that 
sea captiun explained it ” 

The land over which they were now passing was 
cut up with little gulches, hogbacks, and knolls, and 
soon the road led them down into a broad deep gully 
with a sandy bottom, where Abe stopped the team 

“This must be the sand draw that Bob told about 
in his letter,” he said ‘‘You can easy see why they 
call it a sand draw—ait makes a drainage for the 
land, and the bottom 1s solid sand Now, if this 1s 
the place Bob told about, we are just halfway from 
Akron to his farm—and this must be the place, 
’cause over there 1s the sod house of that funny little 
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old man he wrote about See his well, down 1n the 
bottom of the gulch, and look! there he comes 
What did Bob say his name was?” 

“Michael Mackeldrop,” she replied without hesi- 
tation 

“Now, listen, Mollie, I’m going to give him the 
surprise of his life He don’t know there 1s any such 
a person as Abe Turner You watch close and see 
1f he don’t fall down when I call him by name just 
like he was an old friend ” 

The old man came shuffling down the road and 
came toa halt directly in front of the wagon wheel 

“Well, PIl be gosh darned, if 1t ain’t old Mike 
Hacklestop!” ejaculated Abe as he stepped down 
onto the wheel to welcome the old man ‘Where 
have you been keeping yourself since I saw you last, 
anywiy?”’ 

The old man winked at Mollie as he turned to 
Abe and said “I expose you’re Abe Turner all right 
Be I nght or be I wrong?” 

Abe was surprised at having his joke so cleverly 
turned on himself, but managed to collect his 
thoughts in time to reply “Well, that’s what they 
call me when I’m home How are you, Mike, 
anyhow?” 

“I expose you’re going out to visit Bob Wilson,” 
was his next thrust 

“Yep, but how the devil did you learn so much 
about my affairs, Mike?” 

““Oh, Bob’s been coachin’ me all winter He ain’t 
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to home today, though I saw him and his wife go 
past on t’other road over yonder I ‘lowed they 
was a-goin’ to Otis after railroad ties I figgered as 
how you might be trailin’ along today, and I’ve 
been waitin’ for you ” 

When they had resumed their journey and were 
out of hearing of the old man, Abe turned to Mollie 

“Say, that old feller ain’t nobody’s fool I 
thought I had him floored springing his name on 
him that way, but he sure has a comeback every 
time You know, I forgot his last name after the 
first time I sprung it on him, but did you notice 
how I sprung the Mike on him? I ‘Miked’ him this 
and ‘Miked’ him that_ I bet he knows that I know 
his first name, anyhow ” 

Mollie had suddenly become very busy cuddling 
the baby 1n her lap, and didn’t look up as she replied 

“Yes, Abe, but come to think of it, Bob said that 
the old man’s name was Billy Evans ” 

For the next mile Abe looked straight at his horses 
and didn’t say a word, but no one could hold a 
grudge long against as sweet a girl as Mollie Turner, 
and presently Abe slapped his leg and roared with 
laughter 

“Well, that’s a good one, Mollie It looks like you 
and the old feller kind of framed one on me Any- 
how, 1t’s funny when you think of it now It looks 
to me like one or the other of us owed the old man 


an apology ” 
Abe stopped the horses and took the baby to rest 
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Mollie, and then while his wife drove, he played 
with the little girl on his lap 

‘Gosh, isn’t she cute, Mollie—and she’s pretty as 
a picture She looks exactly like you, Mollie ” 

Mollie looked up at him and smiled her apprecia- 
tion but said nothing The baby did have the same 
pretty brown eyes and dark wavy hair as her mother, 
but the tiny chin already seemed to show some of 
the determination expressed in Abe’s square-cut 
yaw After awhile the baby slept, and Abe com- 
mented on the scenery along the road 

“Have you been noticing them tumbled-down 
sod piles?” he asked “I was talking with a fcllow 
over at Akron last night, and he told me all about 
this country Those sod piles are tumbled-down sod 
houses And you'll notice that there’s about ten 
acres next each house that has been broke Uncle 
Sam makes ’em build a house and break up ten acres 
the first year That’s why that land has been plowed 
Well, this land has all been settled up once, and the 
people starved out and left And that fellow told 
me last night that you can’t raise blue beans here 
Now, Mollie, we may be up against it We may 
starve out and have to leave It looks to me like 
we had hard times ahead What do you think?” 

“T think,” she replied, “that that man lied to you 
or else he didn’t know what he was talking about 
This land may have all been settled up once, and 
the people may have all starved out, but the land 
will produce crops I know that Why, Bob Wilson 
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proved it last year He wrote that he had a bumper 
crop I don’t pretend to know what we are up 
against, but I do know that 1f we don’t raise crops 
it will not be on account of the unfertility of the 
soil You can tell by the looks of that soil that it 1s 
fertile Now listen, Abe, we mustn’t begin by listen- 
ing to every sorehead that comes along knocking the 
country We’ve risked a lot on this venture, and 
it’s our home and our only show to ever have a 
home, and we’re going to face forward and stick 
to our oars” 

Abe put his arm around her, drew her close, and 
looked down into her flushed and animated face 

“Mollie,” he said, ‘‘you’re the best sport in the 
whole world If we don’t make good, it won’t be 
any fault of yours ” 

They crossed another deep sand draw, and then 
Abe stopped the team to take 1n the view As far 
as the eye could reach to the south the land seemed 
to be 1s level as a floor There was 1 mat of brown 
deid grass, with the green just showing through, 
that looked Ihke a huge velvet carpet Among the 
grass wis 1 generous sprinkling of a small variety of 
desert cactus, and prairie-dog towns appeared at 
irregular intervals To the east, perhaps eight or 
ten miles were the sind dunes with narrow valleys 
winding around among them To the west the land 
was slightly rolling What impressed the travelers 
most, however, were the signs of civilization they 
saw thead Some two or three miles south they saw 
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houses, stacks of hay, and—yes—a windmill This 
was surely Bob Wilson’s This, then, would be the 
end of their journey, and an hour later they pulled 
up in front of the Wilson home 

The only frame buildings 1n sight were those upon 
Bob’s farm and a group over among the sand dunes 
Bob had had a little money when he came West and 
had hauled lumber from Akron and built all frame 
buildings—a little three-room cottage, painted 
white, a small red barn, and a chicken house and 
pig shed There were chickens running everywhere, 
hogs 1n a small inclosure, and a cow munching corn 
fodder at the corner of the barn 

The Turners knew that the place Bob had chosen 
for them was directly across the road, and, since the 
Wilsons had not returned, they drove a few rods 
from the road on their own side and began making 
camp Abe unhitched the horses and watered them 
at Bob’s well while Mollie prepared a cold lunch, 
for 1t was now well past noon, and they were very 
hungry 

Before they had finished lunch they saw a min 
walking briskly down the road When he was quite 
close they noticed that he was large and muscular 
He was dressed 1n overalls, a faded blue shirt, and 
wore a straw hat set well back on his head His 
candid blue eyes and friendly expression invited 
their confidence, and when he began talking—while 
still twenty feet away—his broad Norse dialect was 
amply sufficient to establish his nationality 
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‘My name ban Olaf,” he said ‘Ay tenk yu ban 
Turner, en’t yu? Ay tenk yu ban Bob’s friends ” 

“You’re right,” Abe replied as he extended his 
hand “Meet my wife, Mr Olaf” 

“Well, dat ban yolly gude,” he said as he shook 
hands with Mollie, ‘‘only my first name en’t ban 
mister It ban Olaf ” 

‘Oh, I see,” Abe replied, ‘but what 1s your last 
name, then?” 

‘“My name ban Olaf Anson ” 

‘Well, Mr Anson, I’m mighty glad to meet you ’ 

“My name ban Olaf,” he persisted 

‘You want me to call you Olaf, do you? Well, 
that’s fine You'll have to call me Abe, then ” 

‘And my name’s Mollie,” piped up that indi- 
vidual 

“Abe, Mollie, Olaf, dat ban yolly gude Now 
Ay feel lak ve ban old friends already ” 

While Olaf had been talking he watched the little 
girl, who was creeping around on a blanket Mollie 
had spread on the ground 

“How old dat little faller?”’ 

‘“She’s yust a year old,”’ Mollie replied, “‘only she 
isn’t a feller She’s a girl and 1s sust learning to walk 
a little and say a few words Isn’t she sweet?” 

“Ay tenk so, Mollie She ban yust lak my little 
sister, Elaine She ban yust von yar old, and yust 
valk about a veek, and yust say von vord Vhen 
Ay tak her in my arms she say, ‘Olaf,’ and put her 
arms about my nack—and den von day she die, and 


> 
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Ay not got any sister no more, but dat been long 
tam ago in old country, and Ay ban lonesome some- 
tam, and dis little faller yust look lak Elaine Maybe 
she ban little sister for me, yu tenk so?” 

As Olaf finished speaking he looked so wistfully 
at the little girl that Mollie, guessing what was in 
his mind, hurried to take up the baby 

“Would you like to hold her, Olaf?” 

The little girl put her arms around his neck and 
looked up into his face with such 1 sweet baby 
smile that tears came to the big man’s eyes After 
1 little he handed her back to her mother 

“Dar, Ay feel gude now Now Ay halp Abe mak 
camp ” 

He got up into the wagon and began throwing 
things out—a tent, a large bedroll, coats and blin- 
kets, and then the heavy stuff There were big 
boxes, an old stove, two sacks of feed for the horses, 
an ax, shovel, crowbar, and all the equipment that 
they had brought from thar home Olaf threw 
the crowbar some distance from the wagon, and 
when it struck the ground there was instantly a 
terrific buzzing and rattling that gave them all 
a severe start Olaf yumped quickly out, and, tak- 
ing the shovel, killed a large rattlesnake Mollie 
was hysterical for awhile as she thought how easily 
the baby might have been killed by the reptile 

‘Dat yust ban mate to von Bob kalled last wak,” 
he assured her ‘Dar von’t be no more around now 
for long tam ” 
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Olaf worked like a Troyan, and they soon had 
the tent pitched and the stove up It was getting 
along toward evening now and beginning to get 
chilly Olaf hastily gathered up some buffalo chips 
and soon had a good fire going 

“Ay tenk Ay go home now,” he said, ‘“‘and feed 
my chickens and pigs Ay come back in morning 
and halp some more ” 

“Have you a family?” Mollie inquired 

‘“"No, Ay ban bach,” he said “‘Maybe Ay ban 
married someday Ay got girl back in Minnesote 
Her name ban Linnea She en’t ban big, but pretty 
yust lak a flower When Ay mak more yack, she 
come and mak my vife She spak gude talk—not 
lak me She come over vhen little faller lak dis von 
har Her fadder, he talk about lak me Ay vork for 
him in Minnesote, and Linnea mak me how to read 
Von day Ay saw big poster 1n station, ‘Go Vest 
and Get Free Land,’ so Ay go back and say to Lin- 
nea’s fadder, ‘How much I owe you?’ And he say, 
‘Thirty-fi? dollar’ Den Ay go to town and say to 
faller in ticket place ‘How far Ay go for thirty-fi’ 
dollar?’ and he say, ‘Denver’ Vhen Ay got to 
Akron big faller on train say dis place to get home- 
stead, so Ay got off Ay got yob in livery barn, and 
vhen Ay got some more yack Ay come out har and 
took homestead Vell, now Ay tenk Ay go home 
and feed pigs and chickens ” 

“Can’t you stay for supper?” Mollie asked 

“Ay might do dat too Anyhow, Ay go home, 
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road 

Abe and Mollie decided to do nothing until Bob 
returned, for he was to be their chief adviser They 
sat down on their campstools and viewed the sur- 
roundings About a mile to the west they could 
see Olaf’s sod buildings, and in different directions 
could be seen tiny dry lagoons of not more than an 
acre or twoinarea Two miles to the northeast was 
a set of buildings larger and more elaborate than 
anything else in sight, and this, they learned later, 
was the home of Nate Parker, a cattleman Besides 
Nate and his wife there were two grown sons and 
a daughter 1n the family All of them were musical 
and furnished the music for neighborhood dances 
A mile to the north was a family named Irch To 
the east lived the Mosemans, another family of 
Irches, and south was the home of Bull Hatch, the 
biggest cattleman in the county The cattle were 
allowed to graze on the prairie during the summer 
months and would come in in the fall rolling fat, 
when Hatch would sell the beef cattle and winter 
the breeding stock on corn fodder, grama grass, or 
whatever he could get that cattle would eat, some- 
times having to haul alfalfa from town to tide 
them over Matie, his oldest daughter, was the belle 
of the community—if a community such as this 
could be said to have a belle There were also a 
younger girl and two boys in the family 

Here Abe and Mollie had cast their lot This was 
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to be their home, and this their environment What 
the future had in store for them they could not 
guess, but they had a premonition that it would 
require stout hearts as well as strong backs to carry 
them through They were not discouraged, how- 
ever They were determined to have a home of 
their own, and this seemed to be their only chance 
They were both young and strong—typical puo- 
neers filled with an insatiable desire for a home All 
thar worldly goods was in their wagon or scattered 
about them on the ground 

They had a full realization of what they had left 
behind—friends, home folks, pleasure Here they 
would make a home, raise their baby—perhaps other 
children—make new friends, and they must be 
careful to start right, for they believed in the old 
proverb “A good beginning makes a good ending ” 
They realized for the first time since leaving home 
that they had burnt their bridges behind them and 
could not return 

As they watched the sun dip beneath the horizon 
and the twilight shadows play and the stars twinkle 
down at them, a feeling of lonesomeness, nearing 
homesickness, crept into their hearts Mollie drew 
her stool close against Abe’s and snuggled the baby 
close against her breast 

““Abe,”’ she said, “I can’t sleep in that tent to- 
night ” 

“Why not, Mollie? You’ve slept in that tent 
every night for the last two weeks ” 
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“Yes, but there weren’t any snakes then I’m 
afraid of snakes What if one should bite the baby?” 

‘Nonsense, Mollie There wouldn’t be any more 
around now You heard what Olaf said Anyway, 
snakes don’t crawl at might ” 

Abe was not as composed as he would have had 
Mollie think, and was somewhat relieved when he 
saw Olaf coming down the road carrying 1 lantern 

As was his custom, Olaf commenced to talk as 
soon as he was within earshot “Ay tenk yu hk 
eggs,” he said “Ay brought some eggs, and miybe 
yu lak venison, too” He wis carrying a small 
bucket filled with eggs and a hindquarter of an 
antelope 

Mollie got busy with the cooking and soon hid 
an appetizing meal placed upon their improvised 
table Just as they were seating themselves at the 
table they heard the rumble of a lumber wagon 
coming from the north, and a few minutes later 
Bob, Katie, and their four-year-old son Tom stop- 
ped in front of the camp 

There was at once a great confusion of hand- 
shaking, kissing, and slapping on the back It 
would have been difficult to determine who was 
getting the most kick out of this reunion 

“By yingo, dis ban gude,” Olaf remarked, and 
then they all shook hands again and laughed some 
more 

Soon they were all seated about the table, eating 
and talking 
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‘IT see you haven’t forgotten how to cook,” Bob 
said, and then Mollie at once began to apologize 
She wasn’t used to cooking with buffalo chips, and 
she knew the biscuits weren’t fit to eat, and she 
didn’t know how to cook venison She was sure that 
she had made a mess of everything 

Abe gave Bob a knowing look and remarked 
‘Did you ever hear that before, Bob?” 

“Well,” Bob replied, ‘the meat’s tough, the bis- 
cuits are burnt, the eggs too soft, and there’s noth- 
ing at all fit to eat ” And all the while Mollie’s face 
beamed with pride If the proof of the pudding 
were in the eating she certainly had done well, for 
they were all doing ample justice to a camp dinner 
that she hadn’t practiced on for two weeks for 
nothing 

After dinner while the women worked at the 
dishes, the men smoked their pipes and talked over 
old times and future prospects Olaf seemed to be 
content to hold the baby and gaze into space, while 
little Tom pulled at the leg of his overalls and de- 
manded attention, for he couldn’t understand why 
his pal refused to romp and play with him as usual 

Soon the company prepared to leave Mollie 
shivered a little as they rose to go, but it wis not 
from the cold 

“T know I can’t sleep in this tent,’ she said 
“Why, what if another one of those snakes came 
along and crawled in here and bit the baby or Abe 
or me? It gives me the shivers to think about it ” 
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“Well, you just don’t have to sleep in the tent, 
Katie replied ‘You come right over and stay at 
our house until Abe gets yours built ” 

‘Sure thing,” Bob put in, “only there isn’t any 
danger from snakes, Mollie There are a few rattle- 
snakes around here, but no one ever heard of any- 
one’s getting bit by one You see, they never strike 
unless cornered, and then they always rattle first 
That 1s except in dog days In late summer when it 
gets awfully hot and the animals go crazy with the 
heat and dogs go mad—then you have to be care- 
ful about the rattlers Snakes shed their skins in 
dog days, and are blind for some time before they 
moult, and during this blind period they’re usually 
cross ” 

“Ay tell yu vhat Ay tank, Bob,” Olaf said “Yu 
get yure hair rope and stratch it ’round the tant 
Dat keep snak avay Snak can’t clam over hair 
rope ” 

“That’s right,” Bob replied “A snake won’t 
cross a hair rope Lots of people carry hair ropes 
when they have to camp out on the prairie Just 
stretch the rope around the camp on the ground, 
and you don’t need to worry about snakes in camp 
But that’s not necessary with you, because you folks 
are going to stay with us until you have a house of 
your own to move into ” 

And now it was time for Olaf to give the baby to 
her mother and go home, and as he passed from 
sight down the road they heard him singing 
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Vhen Ay come home and the moon ban op, 
And my vife ban know Ay coming, 
Ay hang my boots on the vindow sill 
And she ban fuled, by yiminy 
That night when Abe and Mollie were preparing 
to retire Mollie twined her arms affectionately 
around her husband and said “Abe, dear, I want 
to call our baby Elaine for Olaf’s little sister I 
feel that she 1s going to take the place of the other 
Elaine in his heart ” 
Abe kissed her tenderly, and the baby was 
christened Elaine Turner 
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THE FUNNY LITTLE 
OLDMAN 


HE next few weeks were strenuous ones for 
al the Turners On the day following their ar- 
rival, Abe went to town with Bob to make 
entry upon his land They went in Bob’s old buck- 
board, and on the way Bob explained how he had 
managed to hold this particular piece of land for 
his pal 
“There has been quite a rush for land around 
here since I located,” he said ‘‘Last summer and 
fall several parties were out looking at your land 
with the view of locating I kept telling them that 
this quarter was not strictly Government land and 
not subyect to filing, which 1s literally true Then 
I got afraid that someone would come along and 
not be willing to take my word for it, so I filed a 
contest on the quarter 1n your name, which | had a 
right to do under the law, and which enabled me 
to hold the place for six months Well, the six 
months are about up, and I was beginning to be 
afraid that you wouldn’t get here in time to save 
it, but we have still two weeks to follow up my fil- 
ing, so it looks as though everything would be all 
right ‘You see this land was taken up several 
years ago, and the entrant plowed up ten acres of 
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sod, planted some corn, and then abandoned the 
land You will have to advertise your intention to 
file on the land for three months, and then if the 
former entrant doesn’t appear to dispute your 
right — which he won’t — you file your regular 
homestead papers It’s all a matter of red tape, but 
will have to be done according to form ” 

Here in this land of pioneers everyone was ac- 
quainted with everyone else for miles in all direc- 
tions, and everyone was familiar with his neigh- 
bor’s business The people worked together and 
helped each other If anyone met with an accident 
or got behind with his work, the neighbors came 1n 
and helped him out If he were sick there was al- 
ways someone to go for a doctor or sit up with the 
patient When anyone went to town he did all sorts 
of shopping for his near neighbors 

And so when Bob stopped his buckboard in 
front of the funny little old man’s house, the old 
man himself stepped out to welcome them 

“Billy’s sure a funny old fellow, isn’t he?” Abe 
remarked 

Bob looked up in surprise “Billy? What do you 
mean? Abe, meet my old pal, Jimmy Burke Jimmy, 
this is Abe Turner ” 

Abe was bewildered His experience when at this 
place before came back to him with a start He 
looked first at Bob and then at the old man and 
wondered what kind of a yoke they were playing on 
him now Finally he found his voice, and, looking 
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squarely at the old man, said “Now I'd like to get 
this thing straight Just what ss your name any- 
how? Isit Jummy Burke or something else?” 

“Well, I expose Bob told you the straight of it,” 
he said ‘Anyway that’s been my handle ever 
since I can recollect, and what it was afore that 
don’t much matter Be you goin’ over to file?”’ 

“Yeah,” Bob replied, “and we thought you might 
want to ride in with us We might need another 
witness or something you know ” 

Jimmy was, indeed, a funny little old man He 
was perhaps sixty years old, not more than five 
feet tall, with keen blue eyes above a long, hooked 
nose that carried on its tip a sparkling drop lke a 
drop of dew glistening in the morning sun _ It 
looked as though it were 1n constant danger of los- 
ing its hold and falling to the ground, but it w1s 
apparently the drop that never dripped or the drip 
that never dropped It may be that the old man had 
some uncanny control over it, but be that as it may, 
the drop always clung to the nose or the nose to the 
drop The old man wore a beard that hung nearly to 
his waist and ended 1n a sharp point It was decided- 
ly grey except for a strip of red down the center, 
which caused one to wonder if by any chance that 
strip might have been irrigated from above and 
thus kept in a thriving condition while the outer 
portion was becoming old and grey 

“Of course I’ll go with you,” he said “I’ve been 
lookin’ for a chance to ketch a ride to town Only 
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first come inside I’ve got somethin’ 1n here that you 
all might be interested 1n ” 

His house was a hard-looking sod shanty outside, 
but inside 1t was quite comfortable They stepped 
in onto a board floor and noticed that the walls and 
ceiling were boarded and papered It was furnished 
plainly, but everything was convenient and com- 
fortable There were a stove, a small table, a rocker 
and two straight chairs, a large cupboard, and boxes 
of provisions on the floor next the wall The door 
leading to his bedroom was decorated with huge 
rattlesnake skins, mounted with heads on, jaws 
open, and fangs exposed In front of the door on 
the floor was a rattler coiled ready to strike It may 
have been meant as a warning to keep out, and cer- 
tainly no one except the old man himself had ever 
seen behind that door He was an old bachelor, lived 
here alone, and had no visible means of support, 
yet he lived very well—and there were rumors 
afloat that he had money hidden away somewhere 
about the place 

From the cupboard he procured a demyohn and 
three small glasses which he filled and placed upon 
the table Although the men were both teetotalers 
they deemed it good etiquette to taste the rare old 
Burgundy wine 

After the drink Burke stepped into the back 
room for his coat and returned, closing the door 
very softly, but Abe thought he could hear a slight 
metallic click, as of a spring lock going into action 
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“Well, I expose we better be peggin’ along You 
recollect “Time and tide wait for no man’ ” 

At Akron they went directly to the law office of 
L C Stephenson, where their business was soon 
transacted, then they did some shopping for them- 
sclves and the neighbors The m1in thing was to get 
the mail for the whole community, and when it 
was handed out there was a letter that wis destincd 
to make one individual very happy It was a neat 
little square enveloped addresscd to Olaf Anson, 
bearing a Minnesota postmark Bob detected 1 
slight perfume as he took the letter, and was glad 
for Olaf’s sake, for he knew how much thcesc let- 
ters from Linnea meant to him ind how pleased he 
would be to receive this one 

It was late in the afternoon when they reached 
home Olaf was at Bob’s home, and when the men 
came in the women were seated 1n Katie’s front 
room, visiting and working with some fancywork, 
while Olaf had little Elaine on one knee and Tom 
on the other, and was telling them stories about the 
old country Elaine wasn’t getting very much out 
of the story, but she was always contented with 
Olaf Tom sat with open mouth and literally drank 
in every word, and, strange to say, he could under- 
stand Olaf’s dialect better than could most of the 
grownups 

Katie at once read Olaf’s letter aloud, for though 
he could read and write English he made hard work 
of it, and he always had Katie read his letters and 
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help him answer them This one was a friendly let- 
ter, telling of Linnea’s home life and school activi- 
ties, and inquiring about him and the neighbors, 
and it closed with the hope that she might soon be 
with him She had another year of high school be- 
fore her, however, before she could come West 

“She ban gude girl,” Olaf said to Tom when 
Katie had finished And then to Elaine “Someday 
yu ban little sister for her, too,” and he drew her 
closer to him 

When the letter had been disposed of, the con- 
versation veered to the day’s happenings Abe 
turned to his wife with a very critical look and de- 
manded to know what Bob had said the funny little 
old man’s name was 

Mrs Turner was not at all perturbed by her hus- 
band’s attitude She returned his haughty stare with 
one of like kind as she answered “Bob didn’t men- 
tion any name, Abe He just called him ‘the funny 
little old man’ ”’ 

Abe walked over to her, put on his sternest look, 
and used his gruffest tone as he grasped her by the 
shoulders and shook her— not very roughly, how- 
ever “I ought to give you a good spanking,” he 
said, but he kissed her instead, and everyone laughed 

Next day Abe’s house-building began 1n earnest 
A site was selected back from the road, leaving 
room for a frame house to be built nearer the road 
later Bob plowed clean, even strips of the tough sod 
with his new sod plow, while Abe and Olaf cut 
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them into sections about eighteen inches long The 
sods were next loaded into a wagon and hauled to 
the building spot, where they were laid into a wall 
with the joints mismatched like brickwork 

Olaf was as strong as a horse, and worked like 
one, heaving the heavy sods into the wagon as if 
they were dominoes The huge muscles on his bare 
arms stood out in great knots, and Abe couldn’t 
help gazing in silent admiration Tom was with 
them constantly, always in the way, and asking all 
sorts of foolish questions until Abe was near losing 
his temper Not so with Olaf He walked around 
the lad or picked him up and moved him out of the 
way Often he stopped to explain something to 
him, and answered his silly questions with as much 
patience as Job ever exhibited 1n his balmuest days 

And so the house-building progressed Several 
neighbors dropped in at different times to give 
them a lift with the work At the end of the second 
day the walls were completed The house was small 
—only two rooms, each fourteen feet square And 
now while Abe and Bob hauled the lumber and 
made the floors and roof and set the windows and 
doors, Olaf plowed the ten acres of old land 

By the middle of May the house was finished, the 
corn planted, and the Turners moved 1n 

What do you think of it, honey?” Abe asked 
when they were at last alone in their own home 

They could not spare the money to make board 
walls or ceiling, but four-inch strips had been fas- 
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tened to the walls and ceiling two feet apart and 
muslin stretched over them and tacked With wall 
paper pasted over the muslin the rooms looked clean 
and inviting 

Mollie’s face reflected the pleasure she felt 

“Oh, Abe! isn’t 1t wonderful, and just to think 
it’s all our own—our very own It’s home, ind it’s 
ours! Abe, I’m so happy I could cry,” and she pro- 
ceeded to do that very thing 

Abe took her in his arms and kissed her 

“Mollie,” he said, “I’m glad you like it It isn’t 
much, but it 1s a beginning, and as you say, it’s a 
home and ours Perhaps we will be able to build bet- 
ter a little later I hope so At any rate, 1f we begin 
by liking it, it will be much better than to be dis- 
satisfied at the start The neighbors are wonderful, 
the soil 1s good, although I’m afraid the climate 1s 
a bit uncertain Here we will live and perhaps die 
Let’s be sure that we start nght We will make mis- 
takes, but let them be mistakes of the head and not 
of the heart, for mistakes of the head are soon 
mended, but mistakes of the heart are hard to re- 
pair I want our girl to grow up in a home of her 
own I want to hear her say ‘Our home, our house, 
our land’ That word ‘our’ 1s a big word, Mollie— 
it brings people closer together, and forms a bond 
of fellowship that 1s helpful ” 

The next morning Abe began plowing sod, for 
he wanted to get as much as possible broken up for 
cropping the following year 
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HILE Abe plowed, Mollie worked in the 
(9 essen for she was determined to do her 
full share in making this new venture a 

success She made large beds of omions, radishcs, 
lettuce, peas, beans, potatoes, pumpkins, squash, 
melons, and cucumbers Nor did she neglect the 
flowers She spaded up a bed on the north side of 
the house for pansies, placed morning-glories along 
thar little front porch, and planted many varieties 
of flowers and shrubs in their front yard 

Abe helped her in the evenings after his day’s 
work, and as they worked they talked over their 
affairs and planned for the future They had set 
out the fruit trees brought with them from Iow., 
and now they were pleased to sec them starting new 
growth 

They rejoiced in their new possessions, and were 
very optimistic for the future The Wilsons were 
the best of neighbors Every day they were to- 
gether for awhile at one place or the other, ind 
few days passed that Olaf did not come over to 
romp with the children and visit with their prr- 
ents They were all young and strong—hopcful 
and happy 

As the season advanced, the weather turned hot 
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and dry Soon all vegetation was suffering from 
lack of moisure From day to day Abe and Mollie 
hoped for rain, but 1t did not come Abe helped 
Mollie carry water from the well to sprinkle the 
flowers and keep them fresh and pretty, for he 
knew that if her flowers dried up she would be dis- 
couraged The drouth continued, and the heat be- 
came more oppressive day by day until by the 
middle of July the corn was suffering badly Would 
there be no relief? 

On the second of August when everyone was 
hoping and praying for rain, as if in mockery to 
their prayers, 1 hot wind raged for two days, and 
then came the rain and lightning It was a terrible 
storm—1 veritable cloudburst accompanied by 
blinding flashes of lightning, followed by crackling 
thunder that terminated in terrible explosions 
which litcrally shook the earth 

The men were frightened, the women and chil- 
dren hysterical After about an hour, which seemed 
an eternity, the lightning ceased, and a gentle rain 
continued all day and well into the night And 
when the weather had settled once more there was 
a general feeling of thankfulness on the flat that 
no one had been killed 

Next morning Abe and Bob went out over the 
fields to see the results of the storm The rain had 
come too late to help the crops The corn had made 
a fairly good growth of fodder, and there were a 
few nubbins sparingly filled with grain Bob had 
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been hurt worse by the long drouth than had Abe, 
for he had sixty acres of corn Abe had only ten 

“Well, it’s a cinch that it will never revive,” Bob 
said, as he examined a stalk carefully ‘““There’s only 
one thing to do now, Abe There’s lots of feed in 
those stalks later, but it will have to be cut right 
away before it dries up entirely ” 

They hitched up to Bob’s buckboard and drove 
to town for knives to cut the corn 

“T ought to have enough to w.nter my stock and 
maybe some to sell,” Bob remarked on the way 
home ‘Bill Hatch always buys roughness for his 
cattle, and it will be easy to sell if I have any to 
spare ”’ 

Abe was thinking what he had would go a long 
way toward wintering his horses 

It was after dark when they reached home, and 
Abe entered the house with a broad smile on his 
face, brandishing his new corn knife, but he stop- 
ped short as he saw his wife scated by the window 
holding the baby, with eyes red and swollen from 
crying He hurried to her 

“Why, Mollie, what’s the matter? Has the baby 
been sick?” 

‘No, Abe, I ought to be thankful for that any- 
way ” She flushed a little and raised her voice “I’m 
mad! I feel like I wanted to fight!” 

And then she told Abe her trouble Hatch’s 
cattle had broken into the field while he was away 
and had destroyed all their corn 
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‘Katie and I tried to chase them out,” she said, 
‘but there was a big bull among them, and he shook 
his head at us and looked so vicious we were afraid 
I ran all the way to Irch’s for help, but they weren’t 
home, so I went to Moseman’s, and Pearle and Jean 
got on horses and finally drove the stock out, but 
the corn 1s ruined They just ate it into the ground ”’ 
She was hysterical, and burst out sobbing 

“There, there, Mollie,” soothed Abe, patting her 
shoulder, “never mind Worse things than that 
might happen Suppose one of us should get sick 
or hurt or something As long as we’re well and 
strong we'll get along ” Abe wasn’t feeling as cheer- 
ful as he pretended, but he forced a laugh as he con- 
tinued “See, Mollie We’ve got a brand new corn 
knife, even if we haven’t any corn” 

“Tt isn’t a bit funny What do you think you’re 
going to winter the horses on? That corn was all 
in the world we had for winter feed Now, Abe, 
you’ve got to go right over to Hatch’s and demand 
piyment for that corn He’s got lots of money and 
can ifford to pay us damages!” 

“We'll see in the morning, Mollie Now let’s not 
worry any more about it How’s the baby? How’s 
Olaf’s little sister? Let me take her, Mollie ”’ 

“Oh, she’s too cute for anything, Abe And what 
do you think? I’m teaching her to walk Now show 
Papi how baby can walk ” 

They seated themselves on two chairs a few feet 
apirt and soon had the baby trying to go from one 
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to the other She’d take one or two wobbly steps 
and fall down—then they’d pick her up and try 
again Soon they had forgotten all their trouble and 
were laughing and enjoying the fun immensely So 
itis that a little child unable to walk or talk helps us 
to see a silver lining for the darkest cloud 

Abe was feeling pretty blue next morning as he 
walked across what had been his cornfield Mollie 
had not exaggerated when she said that the cattle 
had eaten the corn almost into the ground Just 1 
few stubs of stalks scattered around were all that 
remained 

As he crossed the fence he almost stepped upon 1 
large rattler The snake coiled and struck instantly, 
but missed his trouser leg by 1 few inchcs ‘bi s 
despondency suddenly turned to rige as the snake 
coiled for another strike He sprang backward in 
time to avoid the strike, and, wrenching 1 stave 
from the fence, killed the snake It had missed the 
first strike only because it was blind 

“Tt mustn’t tell Mollie about this,” he thought 
“Tf it ain’t one thing it’s something else Rattle- 
snakes and neighbor’s cattle Well, if Bill Hatch 
doesn’t pay me for that corn Ill know the reason 
why,” and so, as he returned to the house, he pro- 
ceeded to lash himself into a fury He bridled a 
horse and yelled to Mollie that he was going over 
and have it out with Hatch 

As he rode away she called after him “If he won’t 
pay you, Abe, tell him we’ll sue him for damages,’ 
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for Mollie was even more resentful than Abe She 
busied herself for an hour about her work and then 
began to watch the road for Abe As time dragged 
on she wondered what was keeping him Then she 
became worried and imagined all sorts of things 
Finally she gathered the baby into her arms and 
burst into tears 

“Dear little Elaine,” she said, ““why doesn’t Papa 
come home? What has happened? He might be 
hurt He might have had a fight with that man 
Why, he might even be shot What shall I do?” 

And then she saw him coming leisurely down the 
road, astride the old grey mare She recovered her 
composure at once and went to meet him 

“Did you talk up to him, Abe? Did you tell him 
what I said? Did he pay for the corn? You didn’t 
let him pull anything over on you, did you, Abe?” 

‘Hatch wasn’t at home,” Abe replied as soon as 
he could get in a word ‘“‘He’s gone to Denver to 
his sister’s funeral—the only relative he had save 
his own family ” 

“Did you tell his wife, Abe? You know you 
could have told her ” 

“T ain’t quarreling with women, Mollie Anyhow 
I could see she had been crying I couldn’t say any- 
thing to her ” 

Abe turned his horse loose and went over to talk 
with Bob He learned that there was no herd law 
and that he could not collect damages from Hatch 
Bob said that, since he had to have help to cut his 
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corn anyway, Abe could cut on shares and make 
enough to help materially in the wintering of his 
horses He went home feeling better 

The next day was Sunday, and the two families 
went out for a walk The men took turns carrying 
the baby, and Tom trudged along behind They 
went west through Bob’s field to Olaf’s place, and 
Olaf insisted that they stay for dinner He cooked 
a yuicy antelope steak and made sourdough bis- 
cuits—something new to the [urners Toward 
evening they started home, and Olaf went along 
and carried the baby all the way 

“We'd just as well miss that dog town,” Bob ob- 
served as they approached a prairie-dog colony 
“There might be a stray rattler or two around It’s 
funny the way prairie dogs and rattlers and owls all 
live in the same holes The dogs dig the holes for 
their homes, the owls nest in them as a convenience, 
and the rattlers occupy them on account of the 
fact that puppies make a delicate menu for rat- 
tlers ” 

That evening Abe filled his pipe and sat down on 
the front porch for a quiet smoke After putting 
the baby to bed Mollie came and sat down by him 
Both had thoroughly enjoyed the day There 1s 
something in contact with those we love and in the 
knowledge of their understanding and sympathy 
that goes a long way toward removing the sting 
from our sorrows and disappointments And as 
these two sat there watching the shadows lengthen 
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and twilight steal over the land, a feeling of con- 
tentment and satisfaction crept into their hearts 

This was their new home—the only home they 
had ever known They had lived here three months, 
and in that brief time had tasted bitter disappoint- 
ments—disappointments that might come again in 
the future—but they had established a residence 
and made new friends 

They sat in silence, each busy with his own 
thoughts, until Abe finished his smoke and knocked 
out the ashes of his pipe Then he turned to his 
wife 

‘Mollie girl,” he said, “do you know I’m kind of 
glad that Hatch wasn’t at home yesterday ” 

“What do you mean, Abe? Are you losing your 
nerve? Are you afraid to talk up to him?” 

“IT dunno I don’t seem to be able to make up my 
mind ” 

“But he’s got to pry us for that corn, Abe You 
know that ” 

“Tl ain’t so sure about that either, Mollie It seems 
the law 1s on his side Anyway, there wasn’t so aw- 
ful much of that corn” 

Molhie didn’t answer, knowing that she could not 
reison with him when he was 1n a pensive mood 

‘Mollie, when did our horses break through Bob’s 
fence and paw out all of Katie’s garden?” 

“Why, that was the first Sunday night after the 
Fourth of Julv But what’s that got to do with 
Hatch’s catth eating up our corn?” 
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“Oh, nothing, I guess, only I was wondering why 
Katie didn’t get mad and go on the rampage or 
something ”’ 

‘Oh, her garden was just about all druid up, Abc 
There wasn’t anything to get mad about Anyhow, 
Katie isn’t the kind to let a trifle such 15 that come 
between triends ” 

“Well, that’s about the way I had it figured out,” 
Abe remarked, reaching for his pipe 

Next morning he saddled up the old grey mare 
and started down the road toward Hatch s 1g un 
Bob had told him that Bill wis a square shooter, and 
would do the night thing by him Hc had some mis- 
giving 1s to yust whit “the might thing” meant, 
however, ind he didn’t know how to ipproac!, Mr 
Hatch 

Directly back of the Hatch cattle sheds was his 
branding corral, and this was the time of year that 
he rounded up the cattle and branded the calves 
He kept a hired man—called Broncho Pete—the 
yeat around, whose sole duty was to look after the 
cattle As Abe rode up, Pete hid just driven 1 hun- 
dred head of cows and calves into the corral, and 
Hatch was making a frre to heat the :ron 

After a friendly greeting, Hatch inquired about 
farming conditions on the flat, how badly the 
drouth had hurt the crops, and whether the rain had 
come in time to do any good This gave Abe the 
opening for which he was looking 

“T didn’t have so very much corn,” he said, “and 
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I haven’t any now Somebody’s cattle got in and 
ate it all up the other day ” 

Hatch looked up inquiringly “Whose cattle 
were they?” 

“Well, I didn’t see them, but my wife thought 
they were yours ” 

Hatch held a consultation with Pete, who told 
him that on the evening in question the cattle had 
come from the north, and Hatch at once assumed 
that they were the ones that had done the damage 
The two men talked over the affair in a friendly, 
sensible manner, and Hatch agreed to do whatever 
was right in the way of making settlement Abe 
thought he had been damaged to the extent of 
twenty dollars 

“How would you like to take a cow?” Hatch 
asked “T’ll pay you the money 1:f you say so, but 
the fact 1s I’ve got more cattle than money just now 
There are cows in that corral worth as much as 
thirty dollars, so you ought to be able to pick a good 
milk cow out of the bunch ” 

‘The trouble 1s,” Abe replied, “I haven’t the 
money to pay the difference, and besides I wouldn’t 
have any feed to winter the cow ” 

“There wouldn’t be any difference to pay, Mr 
Turner, and as for feed, over yonder among those 
sand dunes the grama grass 1s knee-high I put up 
hay over there every summer My mower and rake 
are over there now You go over and hitch on to 
them and cut all you want There’s hay enough for 
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all of us and to spare You see, they had a big rain 
over there in June that missed us here ”’ 


“Well, did you make him come through? Mol- 
lie asked as Abe rode into the yard at home 

Abe stopped whistling to reply 

‘You bet I did, Mollie He came through hand- 
some ”’ 

Then he told her all that had happened since he 
left, and praised Mr Hatch for his generosity 

‘ve always heard that he was a very fine man,” 
she said 

“Yeah, that’s right It seems to me you said some- 
thing like that before I went down there,” Abe re- 
plied dryly 
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or two, but not a single dog would chase a 
yack rabbit, and no one seemed to know 

just why Some said the dogs were too lazy, others 
that they were smart enough to know that it was 
no use, because the rabbits could outrun them and 
they knew it Still others confessed ignorance 

It was George Ball, prominent real-estate agent 
of Akron, who finally solved this apparent mystery 
F{e made frequent trips East to interest people in 
scttling the new lind, and sometimes he brought 
prospective settlers back with him On his last trip 
he brought back a whole pack of hounds There 
were twelve of them—sleek greyhounds George 
boisted that he had something now that could and 
would catch the rabbits 

The hounds were housed 1n an old, vacated livery 
barn on the edge of town, 1nd George announced 
that the following Sunday there would be a grand 
rabbit chase The big sand draw that ran past the 
halfway house of the little old man was selected as 
the starting place for the chase There was a spring 
of running water down this draw where the rab- 
bits came to drink, and here one could always be 
sure of locating them 


IT LARLY every rancher on the flat had a dog 
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Sunday morning the hounds were loaded into a 
ughtly covered hack, and started for the country, 
followed by all the sports in town When they 
reached the sand draw most of the ranchers of the 
flat were there to greet them and witness the chase 
The funny old man himself was very much in evi- 
dence 

“IT resume them dawgs are exposed to run rtb- 
bits,” he remarked as the hounds were handed out 
of the back end of the hack 

‘They are guaranteed to chase anything that will 
run, including jack rabbits,’’ George replicd 

“Well, I don’t see anything about them daw 3s 
any different nor any other dawgs, and Ill bert a 
four-shillin’ pup agin a pint of bum whiskey dit 
they won’t run,” he persisted 

The sympathy of the bystanders wis niturally 
with the hounds, and they began to ral the old min 
unmercifully 

“What do you know about hounds*” somconc 
asked Another suggested that the old man ought to 
be able to pull off a good foct race himself, and 
then someone asked him 1f he were going to run 
with the hounds or the hares Whereupon cveryone 
laughed 

“Well, Pll bet a four-shillin’ pup agin a pint of 
bum whiskey that I can outrun the fastest dawg tn 
the bunch,” the old man declired And they all 
hooted their disgust 

The hounds were led down the draw to within 
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sight of the spring, and held until a rabbit should 
be sighted by one of them It wasn’t long until one 
of them did sight a rabbit and the entire pack was 
unleashed 

The rabbit took off straight down the draw with 
the hounds 1n hot pursuit It soon became evident 
that the hounds could run much faster than the 
rabbit, and 1n less than one hundred yards the lead 
hound was almost on top of the rabbit He made a 
vicious grab, and the onlookers thought the chase 
was over, but no! the rabbit dodged between the 
dog’s legs and took off across the prairie with the 
entire pack at his heels Then the unexpected hap- 
pened In less than twenty feet the lead hound be- 
gan to limp, and then another and another of the 
dogs went lame A hundred yards from the edge of 
the draw the last hound gave up the chase, and the 
chagrin of the onlookers was turned into amuse- 
ment as they watched the funny antics of the dogs 
and realized what had happened 

Scattered all over the flat among the buffalo 
grass was a small genus of cactus covered with tiny 
nettles When a hound stepped upon a cactus he 
went lame immediately, and usually sat down to 
lick his paw and dig the nettles out with his teeth 
Frequently he sat down upon another cactus, when 
he would give a pitiful little yelp and spring for- 
ward, only to land upon more nettles 

This furnished rare amusement to most of the 
bystanders, but George was furious Here were 
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twelve perfectly good hounds within a radius of a 
hundred yards in various attitudes of distress and 
misery, and each was whining piteously for his 
master to come to his rescue There was not a hound 
in the pack that could be coaxed to walk back the 
sand draw, but each had to be carried This fur- 
nished much amusement for the men in the party 
It required more than an hour of diligent work to 
free the dogs of the nettles Fveryone—except 
George—was happy, for while the chase had not 
turned out as they had expected, it had furnished 
rare entertainment for them all 

George was greatly chagrined He had expected 
much of the hounds He had watched them citch 
jack rabbits 1n the cornfields of Nebraska, and rea- 
lized, as the others did not, how fast they could run 
He had spent nearly a week’s time boasting about 
them and advertising the chase Why had he not 
tried them out on the quiet? He might have saved 
himself all this humiliation He couldn’t blame the 
dogs, for they had made a brave effort, but they 
just couldn’t run through the cactus 

“I don’t see anything about them dawgs any dif- 
ferent nor any other dawgs,” the funny little old 
man remarked as the dogs were being handed back 
into the hack 

George turned upon him furiously 

“You’re so darn smart,” he said “Maybe you 
can tell why the rabbits can run through the cac- 
tus and the hounds can’t ” 
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“Well, I dunno much,” he said, “but I resume 
that the rabbit was runnin’ for his life and them 
dawegs was runnin’ yest for the fun of it Anyhow, 
I figger that them rabbits that’s lived all their lives 
among the cactus can kind of dodge around ’em 
when they jump, maybe Be I right or be I wrong?” 

“You don’t know nothin’,” George declared in 
disgust 

“Well, if you ben’t too tired to listen, I'll tell you 
somethin’ else,” the old man continued ‘“‘Next win- 
ter when there’s a good thick mat of snow on the 
ground, you jest fetch them dawgs out and try 
agin You'll be surprised, cause them dawgs ain’t 
no different nor any other dawgs ” 

George professed utter contempt for the old man’s 
advice, but he made a mental note of what the old 
fellow had said about the snow and resolved that he 
would show these people something about rabbit 
chasing yet He could have borne his disappoint- 
ment fairly well and might almost have forgotten 
the cpisode had it not been for the good-natured 
taunts of his erstwhile backers in the enterprise 
Those who had given him such splendid moral sup- 
port, and who had been as much enthused before 
the chase as he had, now took occasion to have a 
great deal of sport at his expense He was forced to 
heir such expressions as ““How’s them dawgs this 
morning, George” or “I don’t see anything about 
them dawgs any different nor any other dawgs!” 
every time he appeared on the street 
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A few days after the rabbit chase the men o1- 
gamized a snake drive Although no one on the flat 
had been bitten by a rattler there was always that 
teeling of uneasiness about living in such proximity 
to them In the natural course of events it probably 
would be only a matter of time until someone would 
fall victim to one of them, and a rattlesnake bite 
was always fatal unless a powerful antidote ws 
administered at once 

All were agreed that the time had come when 
some organized movement should be started to cv- 
terminate them, and so about fifteen men and boys 
gathered at Olaf’s house and, provided with big 
clubs, formed a line and started towird the erst 
Since this wis the blind period for the snakes they 
would be more venomous but easiur to find Spc 
cial attention was given to the prauie-dog towns 
ind thit was where most of the snakes were found 
The men walked about twelve miles and killed 
fourteen snakes 

Encouraged by their first day’s kill, they made 
plans for 1 bigger and better organized drive, and 
decided to drive every day for a week Others 
joined in until practically every able-bodied man on 
the flat and a large delegation from town were 
tramping back and forth over the prairie under the 
directions of a captain After the first day they 
chose sides and contested to see which side would 
kill the greater number The grocery firm of Hen- 
neberry and Fisher offered a prize of ten dollars in 
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groceries to the individual who would kill the 
greatest number of rattlers—each participant in the 
hunt to detach and save the rattles from his kill 
These were to be taken as evidence of the number 
killed Other merchants provided a cook wagon and 
served hot lunches every day at noon, wherever the 
line happened to be at that time 

Two whole townships of land were combed for 
six days, and then a count was made of the rattles 
Two hundred and forty sets were counted, and the 
old man had won highest honors with fourteen sets 

While there was no way to estimate the effect of 
this drive on the future development of the flat, 
there was a new feeling of satisfaction and safety 
among the settlers They could now go about their 
work in comparative safety, and best of all, they 
could feel reasonably safe to have their children 
outdoors without a guard 

As a fitting sequel to the drive an association was 
formed called ‘‘The Anti Rattler League,” with 
the slogan, “Protect Our Children The Rattle- 
snake Must Go ” Future drives were discussed, and 
each member was pledged to wage relentless war on 
rattlesnakes until the flat should become a safe play- 
ground for children 

As the fall advanced, many settlers began to see 
hard times ahead Crops had been almost a total 
failure The cattlemen would fare best of all, for 
there was always a market for cattle, and all they 
had to worry about was feed to winter the stock on 
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Cattlemen always seemed to get the best of it, their 
families were always well provided for, and they 
always had a little money on hand, while the grain 
farmer was usually broke and his family nearly or 
quite destitute 

This land had, of course, been settled mostly by 
poor people, who had come from the four corners 
of the globe Many had never lived on a farm and 
knew nothing of country life or of farming Some 
were poor managers and would make a success of 
nothing they might undertake It was no wonder 
that they became disheartened with a crop failure, 
and by the middle of September they commenced 
moving out Some got a leave of absence to get out 
and make a grubstake so that they could come bick 
in the spring and try again Others deserted thar 
homes with no intention of ever returning 

Abe had saved a little money for an emergency 
such as this Olaf and Katie had each given Mollie 
a dozen chickens, and now with a good milk cow 
and plenty of feed they could hold out until they 
could raise another crop The previous year had 
been a good crop year, and this year may have been 
an exceptionally bad one Perhaps next year would 
be better They were willing to take a chance on it 
but could not stay longer than that unless they 
raised a crop 

The settlers had been able to keep themsclves 
pretty well supplied with meat, by shooting the 1n- 
telope that ran wild on the prairie, but as the popu 
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lation and hunting had increased, the antelope had 
grown correspondingly more wary Jimmy Burke 
had promised Abe that he would show him how to 
trap antelope, and so one fine morning 1n early Oc- 
tober, Abe, Bob, and Olaf hitched up to the old 
buckboard, threw in some hay for the horses, got 
their rifles, and started for the old man’s place He 
met them at the door with his rifle in his hand 

““Where’s your trap?” Bob inquired “We'll load 
itin for you” 

“Here she be,” the old man replied, brandishing 
two old broom handles 

"How are you going to trap antelope with two 
sticks?” 

‘Don’t be too inquisiosity I'll learn you how to 
ketch ’em,” he said as he climbed into the buck- 
board 

They drove about four miles over into the brakes 
where there were scattering bunches of grama grass 
knee-high Here the old man ordered a halt The 
horses were unhitchd 1nd tied to the wheels so they 
could cat the hay, and the men walked up onto a 
high point where the old man stuck the broom han- 
dles into the ground about one hundred yards apart 
To the top of eich handle he tied a red bandanna 
handkerchief, and then they took a position with 
their rifles in a bunch of grama grass between the 
sticks and to the rear A red handkerchief was tied 
to erich one’s hat, and they sat down on the ground 
with head and shoulders showing above the grass 
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The old man explained that a red cloth served as 
a decoy for antelope 

“They’ve got more inquisiosity than anything 
you ever saw,” he said “If I ben’t mistaken they’!l 
be some showin’ up afore long ”’ 

‘But there’s no antelope in sight I’ve been strain- 
ing my eyes out to see one,” Abe said “If they’re 
none in sight of the flags, then they’ll not be drawn 
to them, will they>” 

“You don’t need to worry,” he replied ‘‘ There be 
plenty of ’em a-watchin’ you all the time, only you 
don’t see ’em, that’s all They'll be a-comin’ along 
here afore you know it ” 

Soon they did see a pair moving at right angles 
across the prairie They were about a mile distant 
and soon passed out of sight behind a low range of 
hills In a few minutes they reappcired 1round a 
hogback much closer For two hours they jock- 
eyed back and forth, but kept working nevrer to 
the flags They would hold their heads high in the 
air and march straight toward the flags for some 
distance, then sniff, turn, and run swiftly away, 
only to stop and come slowly back, sometimes 
stomping and sniffing Suddenly four more cime 
in sight much closer than the two They had come 
apparently from nowhere When they saw the 
flags they ran at right angles to them and made a 
half circle, gradually working closer Finally they 
stopped broadside to the men, at about one hundred 
yards 
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Each man took deliberate aim at different ones, 
and the old man gave the signal to shoot Two of 
the beasts dropped in their tracks, and the other 
two raced away They ran hike lightning, and looked 
like brown streaks through the grass Abe thought 
he had seen antelope run before, but he had never 
seen anything like this The men emptied their guns 
at them on the run—all but the old man “You’re 
wastin’ your ammunition,” he said “Nobody never 
hit a antelope on the run ” 

On their way home he showed them where he 
trapped coyotes ““Come winter I’ll show you how 
to ketch ’em,” he said “I ketched thirty-five last 
winter Got a dollar and fifty cents aprece—seventy- 
five cents fer the bounty and seventy-five fer the 
hide ” 

It would be only about another month now un- 
til winter would set in, and Abe had a good 
many things to do before that time He con- 
structed three sod buildings—a shed for the horses 
and cow, a shelter for Mollie’s chickens, and a wood- 
shed That 1s, he called 1t a woodshed, although it 
was not destined to harbor wood for some time, but 
was to hold the buffalo chips for winter fuel These 
had to be gathered out on the prairie and hauled to 
the shed Gathering buffalo chips was regarded as 
a sort of diversion for the children, but since Abe 
had no child old enough to do the work he did it 
himself 

These things accomplished, the Turner family 
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felt prepared for winter, and spent the few remain- 
ing days of the fall visiting their neighbors and plan- 
ning various entertainments that would help them 
pass the winter pleasantly 


28) She 
MOLLIE’S SACRIFICE 


HE winter set in early with a snow flurry in 
ar late November, and the first heavy snow 
fell soon after This was what George Ball 
had been waiting for He hadn’t forgotten the 
funny little old man’s theory about the hounds run- 
ning on the snow and, while he professed only the 
greatest contempt for the old man’s words, he knew 
quite well that behind that funny face was a bril- 
liant mind 
Neither hid he forgotten the taunts of his best 
friends about the first chase he had tried to put on 
If the old man’s theory proved to be right he would 
have the laugh on them yet He waited two days 
for the snow to pack down, and then early one 
morning loaded the hounds 1n his big bobsled and 
started for the country He didn’t announce his 
going with pipe and drum There would be no ad- 
vertising this time He even took the sleigh bells off 
his harness lest they attract attention and tried to 
sneak out of town unobserved 
He went directly to the old man’s house and put 
the responsibility of the chase upon him If it 
proved a failure as the first one had, the old man 
would be the goat, and no one would know they had 
tried, if a success, 1s he hoped, he could walk down 
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the streets of Akron with his head thrown back and 
his chest puffed out—something he had not done 
since that first chase 

Burke invited George in to have a drink, and, 
since it was a cold day, they took a second one be- 
fore starting Then George suggested that in order 
to keep up their circulation and ward off the cold 
they take the jug along, for 1f an ounce of preven- 
tion 1s better than a pound of cure, George reasoned 
that a gallon of prevention ought to make condi- 
tions absolutely safe 

The old man readily acquiesced to George’s idea, 
and they were soon on their way The dogs ran like 
good dogs should run and very soon picked up their 
first catch The men were both greatly pleased and, 
acting on another suggestion from Gcorge, com- 
memorated the catch by taking another drink A 
few minutes later another rabbit had to be tallicd 
—as George put it—in like fashion The rabbits 
were thrown in the sled, and each time one was 
added to the number the liquor in the demiyohn 
was lowered accordingly 

Just how many rabbits were caught that day and 
what percentage of the catch found its way into 
the sled 1s highly problematical George said they 
lost account after twenty, and the old man said 
that George couldn’t count above twelve Certain 
is was that they were both 1n a bad state of repair 
when they pulled up at Bob’s gate about four 
o’clock They had thought that they were driving 
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back to town, but had driven seven miles farther 
into the country 

One result of this chase was that it started a warm 
friendship between George and Jimmy Burke They 
had at last discovered that they had many things 1n 
common Another and more far-reaching result 
was that it marked the beginning of great winter 
sport on the flat Nearly every week when the 
ground was covered with snow the settlers joined in 
a grand rabbit chase, thus breaking the monotony 
of the long winter months and furnishing rabbit 
meat for all 

George was exceedingly proud of his hounds, and 
as chase followed chase and they always made good, 
he became quite boastful, declaring they could 
catch an antelope When his talk drew the horse- 
laugh he became very indignant, said that they had 
actually caught one, and proceeded to relate all the 
details 

The little old man said ‘No, there ain’t nothin’ 
in the world kin run as fast as an antelope ” 

This started an argument and led to a bet The 
old man bet a gallon of Scotch whiskey against the 
pick of George’s hounds, and a day was set for the 
trial The antelope wintered among the sand dunes 
where they could feed on the grama grass when the 
buffalo grass on the flat was covered with snow 
The old man fathered a plan to get them out on 
the flat where the dogs could have a better chance 
and the people could watch the chase better The 
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dogs were held at the Kilpatrick ranch on the edge 
of the dunes while a detachment of men made a 
long detour and came up from behind, forcing the 
antelope out in the open where the hounds were 
unleashed and the chase began It proved to be a 
huge joke, however, for the hounds ran like sleepy 
curs compared with the antelope, and they soon lost 
sight of their prey and came whimpering back to 
their master 

Once again George was humiliated He well 
knew that this was not the last of it, for he had 
boasted that the hounds had actually caught an an- 
telope Why had he been so foolish? He dreaded to 
see the sports, for he knew that they would be 
ready and waiting to have some fun at his expense 

Someone started a story that once upon a time 
there lived an old, old grandmother antelope that 
had lost all her teeth and could not chew, and con- 
sequently nearly starved to death She contracted 
rheumatism, and her legs got so stiff that she could 
not walk One day she stumbled into one of Burke’s 
coyote traps, and it held her fast while George Ball’s 
hounds surrounded and caught her 

This story was passed around from one to an- 
other 1n George’s presence until he was on the verge 
of a nervous collapse, and wondered just why he 
had ever been born Worst of all, however was 
the fact that he had lost his best hound He called 
the old man a Shylock and said he would claim his 
pound of flesh from next his heart, but he could not 
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afford to fall out with him—they had too much in 
common 

It was a long, hard winter, but what with chas- 
ing rabbits and antelope, helping the old man run 
his trap line, visiting back and forth, and attending 
a neighborhood party or dance now and then, the 
time passed quickly 

Olaf spent much of his time at the Turners He 
liked to hold little Elaine and talk to Mrs Turner, 
for she understood him as others did not, and ap- 
preciated him for his honor and sincerity He told 
her that he was alone in the world except for his 
Linnea, for his sister had died when he was a boy, 
and his parents followed soon after Olaf knew he 
was odd He had been the subyect of many a crude 
joke from the men he had worked with—and he 
was dreadfully lonely and homesick for Linnea, 
whom he hoped to have with him in another year 

On the fourth of May, when little Elaine was 
just a few days past two years old, the stork came 
to the Turner home and left a little sister for Elaine 
The Turners had wanted a boy, and had wanted to 
name him after their dearest friend, Olaf Anson 
But Nature does things in her own peculiar way, 
regardless of the wishes or expectations of the 
human beings concerned, and so the stork left a 
girl Of course they couldn’t call her Olaf, so they 
did the next best thing and named her Oleva And 
as they watched her grow and learn to smile they 
wondered why they had ever winted 1 boy 
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Olaf was as much pleased with the new arrival as 
were the parents, and took Oleva into his heart 
from the first day 

One evening when Oleva was two weeks old, Mol- 
lie was sitting in the little rocking chair that Olaf 
had given her, rocking the baby and softly singing a 
lullaby, while Abe teased Elaine about having her 
nose broken and not being the baby any more, when 
in walked Olaf He was greatly excited and waved 
a letter he had just received from his Linnea Mol- 
lie opened it and read 1:t for him Linnea would 
graduate from high school on the tenth of June, 
and she had accepted a school for the following 
vear Then, if Olaf had his ‘yack,’ she would come 
to Akron to marry him 

“What are you going to get Linnea for a gradu- 
ation present?” Mollie asked 

*“Vhat yu mean? Vhat dat for?” 

“You know it’s the proper thing for you to send 
her a present, Olaf Something to show her that 
you are thinking of her, and are proud of her, too ” 

“Vell, now, Ay tenk dat ban yolly gude tng,” 
he said “Say, Ay bet Ay send her something purty, 
too Vhat yu tenk, Mollie, ban gude ting for send?” 

‘How much money would you want to spend 
for her®” Mollie asked 

‘‘Ay spend all my money for my Linnea,” he 
said “Ay got seventy dollar saved oop Ay spend 
it all for her ” 

But Mollie told him that she didn’t think it 
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would be right to spend all his money that way 
They finally agreed that a pearl necklace would be 
very appropriate Mollie offered to go with him to 
Akron as soon as she was able to travel and help 
him select the beads They did this the following 
week, and Olaf, supremely happy, turned to his 
spring work with doubled energy, for soon his Lin- 
nea would be with him 

With the spring came the return of a few of the 
old settlers who had been driven out 1n the fall 
in search of a grubstake, but most of the abandoned 
land was taken up by new settlers 

This was George Ball’s busy season He charged 
a fee of ten dollars for locating a settler on Gov- 
ernment land, and there were those bold enough to 
say that he had settled and resettled the same claims 
as many as six times 

Prominent among the newcomers were two 
old-maid sisters, Cynthia and Celia Snodgrass Al- 
though they were twins their personalities were 
quite opposite Cynthia was a plain, matter-of-fact 
little woman who was not ashamed to tell her age, 
and who never put on any airs or tried to be any- 
thing but plain Cynthia Snodgrass, while Celia 
tried to be frivolous and coquettish She dressed in 
gay colors and tried very hard to appear young, 
speaking of “‘we girls” with as much solemnity as 
if they had been 1n their teens The neighbors soon 
became aware that she would not be averse to find- 
ing a mate anywhere, any time 
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They had given George Ball an extra ten dollars 
to locate them on adjoining claims so that they 
could build one house on the division line and live 
together He had located them just one mile north 
of Turners, with whom they soon became well ac- 
quainted Abe and Bob helped the sisters with their 
spring planting 

Heretofore the only crop planted upon the flat 
had been corn, probably because the ranchers were 
always short of money, and the cheapest crop they 
could raise was corn, for it required no expensive 
machinery to harvest and thresh 

This spring Bob Wilson concluded to try 1 small 
acreage of wheat, reasoning that wheat would ma- 
ture with the spring rains before its strength could 
be sapped by the drouth and heat that came with 
the late summer The wheat ripened in Julv and 
made a bumper crop, but since he had to go in debt 
for a harvester to cut the grain and had to pay a 
threshing outfit for pulling fourteen miles to thresh 
it, there was no profit in it for Bob He had, how- 
ever, demonstrated the correctness of his theory, 
and each succeeding year witnessed more and morc 
wheat planted on the flat until 1t became the prin- 
cipal crop 

Since there were rains along through the summer, 
the corn did exceedingly well, too It was a good 
price in the fall, and the farmers were happy and 
busy planning what to do with their money Bob 
would build a new barn Olaf would build a house 
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and send for Linnea Mollie had always wanted a 
frame house, and now her wish would be granted 
She and Abe spent their evenings drawing plans un- 
til at last they agreed on just what they wanted Be- 
fore winter set 1n they would build a small cottage, 
and add on to it later, using the old house for a 
henhouse 

As soon as the corn was matured Abe started to 
husk it Although he had been reared in the corn- 
fields of Iowa and was an expert husker, 1t was a 
long, tiresome job He worked from daylight un- 
til dark, and did his chores after he unloaded the 
corn One evening he came in, after an extra hard 
day’s work, to find that his cow had gone through 
the fence and was out on the range It required an 
hour to find her and drive her home Then he had to 
milk her, feed the pigs, and draw water with a wind- 
lass from the deep well 

Mollie watched him through the window Sx 
times the five-gallon pail went down to the bottom, 
and Abe laboriously wound it up, filled with water 
Now the stock was all watered, and once more the 
bucket went down for water to supply the house 

At last he came in and sank into a chair The 
children had been put to bed, and Mollie was busy 
with supper She noticed how tired he looked, and 
thought how hard he worked There were a few 
grey hairs beginning to show at his temples 

She had been wrestling with a big problem while 
she had watched him winding up the water Now 
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she had conquered herself She stopped in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen 

‘““Abe, dear,” she said, “Sour house burned dowr 
this evening ” 

Abe looked at her dreamily Did he hear her 
correctly? 

““What’s that, Mollie? I didn’t understand ” 

‘I said, dear, our house burned down this even- 
ing—went up in smoke, you know ” 

Abe jumped to his feet Was she losing her mind? 

“What in the world are you talking about Whit’s 
the matter?” 

She put her hands on his shoulders 

‘Sit down, Abe, and I'll explain I saw you cum- 
ing in from the field and knew how tired you wire 
Then you had to hunt the cow, and I watched you 
draw the water It’s an awful job to draw so much 
water from that deep well Now, I’ll tell you, Abc 
I said our house went up in smoke Maybe that’s 
not quite true, but our plans were made wrong 
There are many things we need more than a new 
house We’re not going to build yet for awhile 
The first thing we’ll have will be a pump for the 
well, then some better fence that will hold the 
stock, then another horse, some machinery, and 
maybe another cow or two, 1f the money holds out 

“Abe, you’ve been working too hard You'll 
break down before your time 1f you keep this up, 
and I won’t stand for it ” 

Abe had thought many times that he would like 
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to have a new pump and the other things that 
Mollie had mentioned, but he had been willing to 
forego them to see Mollie happy The tears came 
into his eyes now as he looked at her and realized 
what a wonderful woman she was 

‘Molle girl, do your remember what I said the 
day we reached the flat?” 

“What was it, Abe” 

“T said ‘If we don’t make good, Mollie, it won’t 
be your fault,’ and that remark still stands ” 


28 O be 
MUSICIAN OR MAGICIAN? 


FTER the corn was husked, the men com- 
eee hauling 1t to Akron On the re- 
turn trips Olaf and Bob hauled lumber and 
Abe his pump and fencing materials Then these 
friends worked together, putting in Abe’s pump, 
making his fence, building Olaf’s house and Bob’s 
barn They did these things rather leisurely, and oc- 
casionally took a day off to hunt rabbits or ante- 
lope, each thoroughly enjoying the compamonship 
of the others in both the work and the sport 
As soon as his new barn was finished Bob invited 
the neighbors over for a big barn dance Planks, 
covered with old quilts, were placed along the wall 
to accommodate spectators, and two beds set up in 
one end of the building served as a nursery The 
musicians brought their own instruments—Matie 
Hatch her organ and the Parker boys their violins 
When all the neighbors had arrived and were 
standing about, visiting and waiting for the music 
to begin, the floor manager announced that at the 
end of the evening three prizes would be awarded, 
one to the best-looking couple, one to the best danc- 
ers, and the third to the most unique couple Then 
he called a quadrille for sixteen couples 
This started the fun, and after a waltz or two, 
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a schottische, and another quadrille the little old 
man surprised everyone by dancing a jig When 
he was enthusiastically encored he gave an imita- 
tion of a negro cakewalk, singling out Celia Snod- 
grass and performing so many funny stunts aimed 
directly at her that she didn’t know just what to do 
First she giggled, then blushed, and then, not being 
quite sure whether she was receiving a compliment 
or being laughed at, she grew angry, so the old man 
quit 

When the dancers paused at midnight for re- 
freshments the Parker boys laid their violins on the 
organ and mingled with the crowd Funny old 
Jummy Burke sauntered over to the organ, picked 
up a violin, and began idly strumming the strings 

“Gosh, she don’t appear to be in chune, be she?”’ 

The owner of the violin heard the remark and 
shot a scornful glance at the old fellow, but said 
nothing 

Burke changed the tension a trifle on two of 
the strings, and, putting the violin to his chin, began 
dreamily drawing the bow back and forth As the 
notes floated away and filled the room with sweet 
music, there was a hush of voices, and everyone 
turned to face this new musician He seemed 1n- 
spired Was he musician or magician? They for- 
got their surroundings The music seemed to carry 
them fair away to the quiet waters of a moonlit 
lake, to a beautiful garden, filled with flowers and 
dancing fairies The music was yust adream They 
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seemed to be in a trance Blinking their eyes, they 
saw the little old man standing by the corner of 
the organ, with the violin tightly tucked under his 
chin He seemed miles way Now the music was 
changing He had shifted to the Virginia Reel 
They could not keep their feet stull, tapping on the 
floor until the building began to vibrate Then 
someone shouted, “Lady in the Center and Seven 
Hands ’Round!” and before they realized what was 
happening four sets were formed, and the dance 
was on 

Women who had started for their lunches when 
the old man began to play were whirled back on 
the floor Men were calling like mad 

“Birdie hop out Crow hop in_ All join hinds 
and circle again Grand right and left Meet your 
pardner Swing once and a half Keep a hookin’ 
on” They danced like mad—trying to put as 
much expression into their dancing as the old min 
was putting into the music “Salute on the corner 
Now your own Swing your pardner Promenade 
home ” 

The old man Jaid the violin back on the orgin 
There was a general clapping of hands and cries of 
‘More, more!” but he was through 

“Les eat,” he said ‘I’m hungnier’n a Polen-Chiny 
hog on a diet of a-tar of roses ” 

He wasn’t the magician any more now, but just 
the funny little old man—the one who had done the 
yig and cakewalk 
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And now to pair off for supper the ladies formed 
in line on one side of the barn, the men on the 
other While Clyde Parker played ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye” the two lines advanced to meet 
and salute in the center and back, as in dancing 
Then forward again, right and left, through and 
halt, with the lines four feet apart, back to back 
There were six extra men, and three were cut from 
each end These would be without partners for 
supper and would have to eat out of the new pig 
trough Bob had made for the occasion The two 
ladies on each end of the line exchanged places The 
lines turned, and each lady stood opposite her 
partner 

Olaf drew Cynthia Snodgrass 

“How old yu ban?” he inquired 

Cynthia colored slightly, but made up her mind 
that she would not let Olaf get the best of her 

“Old again as half,” she replied 

“Yu ban too old to not ban married, Cynthia 
Why yu not ban married?” 

“Only fools marry,” she said hotly, and then was 
very sorry she had spoken as she had, for there were 
married people all about her who she knew were 
getting far more out of life than she was They 
were her friends, and she had no desire to offend 
them Olaf saved her from further embarrass- 
ment by his next remark 

‘Ay tenk Ay lak to be tam fool purty soon! Soon 
as my Linnea come home ” 
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While this conversation was going on, old Jimmy 
Burke was entertaining Matie Hatch with a dis- 
course on the moon and the other heavenly bodies 
and their effect upon climate and vegetation upon 
the earth 

“Did you ever try plantin’ taters in the light of 
the moon? You won’t raise any taters if you do, 
cuz they all go to top We’re sure goin’ to have a 
rainy spell, Miss Hatch Did you notice the big 
dipper’s turned up so it’ll spill out water? That’s a 
sure sign of rain” 

Matie was trying to be polite to him, but her 
heart and her eyes were on the opposite side of the 
room where a certain young man was being entc~- 
tained by a rather old young lady 

Miss Celia was making a valiant effort to vamp 
young Harry Parker, much to Matie’s disgust 

“I’m awful glad that we girls moved out here on 
the flat There’s so many charming young people 
of our own age here, and the folks are so jolly, don’t 
you think so?” 

‘Yes, I guess so,” he replied absent-mindedly 

“I enjoyed your playing so much Mr Parker 
You surely must have had lots of training on the 
violin ” 

““Yes—that is—I think so—Beg pardon?” con- 
fusedly 

“Curses on the luck,” he thought ‘You take a 
pretty girl to a party and have some old reprobate 
steal her for supper, and then have to listen to the 
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chatter of an old maid old enough to be your 
grandma ” 

While Harry hadn’t invented this method of 
choosing partners for supper, he was trying to be 
a good sport, and was making a strenuous effort to 
be polite to Celia, answering all her questions in 
monosyllables, although he was not conscious much 
of the time of just what she was saying He man- 
aged, however, to overhear most of the conversation 
between Matie and the old man, and at times was 
yealous of Burke’s cleverness in entertaining her 

After lunch and another hour of dancing the 
manager announced that there would be one more 
dance—a waltz It would be the dance to deter- 
mine the prize winners, and would be ladies’ choice 
The women moved back and forth across the floor, 
choosing partners Cynthia shrank back 1n the cor- 
ner and tried to look as inconspicuous as possible, 
but Celia was resolved to dance She would choose 
a good-looking partner and might win a prize 
Who could tell? 

She cast sheep’s eyes first at one young man and 
then another, but couldn’t get up her courage to 
ask one of them for the dance They were being 
rapidly chosen, and still she hesitated The music 
started, and the couples began to glide gracefully 
across the floor In sheer despair she shrank back 
and half turned to take her place with the other 
nondancers along the wall, when she felt a strong 
arm around her waist and she was whisked out on 
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the floor among the other dancers by none other 
than the funny old man himself 

She was undecided whether she should be angry 
at him or grateful—whether he had embvarrassed 
her or saved her from an embarrassing situation 
However, before they had made the first round of 
the room there was no doubt as to which couple 
would win the prize for being the most unique 

When the dance was over and the awards made, 
a box was handed Celia which, according to the 
rules, she must open 1n the presence of the entire 
company When the cover was removed there were 
displayed two smaller boxes On one was the single 
word “lady,” and on the other the word “gent” 
The lady’s box contained a large, blood-red herrt, 
and the gent’s an arrow, and now the lady must 
hold the heart while the gent pierced it with thc 
arrow 

“If it wan’t for you, Celia dear,” the old man 
said, as he took the arrow 1n both hands and pre- 
pared for the thrust, “if it wan’t for you I never 
could have won this prize ” 

Celia giggled, and they all laughed Her hands 
trembled violently, and his were none too steady 
It looked as though he were going to fail entirely to 
accomplish the feat, but a final lucky thrust and 
the arrow pierced squarely through the center of 
the heart 

“There she be, Celta dear,”’ the old man said, re- 
linquishing his hold upon the arrow “Who'd a 
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thunk that me and you would a won the prize for 
bein’ the most antique couple?” 

Celia’s face flushed angrily ‘What did he mean? 
Was he trying to have some sport at her expense? 
Was this sarcasm or just plain ridicule? She shot a 
withering look at him, but he seemed to be so ab- 
solutely innocent and sincere that she concluded :t 
was just his ignorance that had led him to choose 
the wrong word 

At three o’clock the party broke up—all agreed 
that the old man had been the life of the party It 
was the first trme he had mixed socially with the 
people of the flat, and they felt they had never 
really known him until this evening Olaf ex- 
pressed the sentiment of all when he said to him 
‘Ay tenk yu bana yolly gude sport, Yim ” 

This was the first party that the Wilsons had 
sponsored, and the first that the Turners, Olaf, and 
the old man had attended It was a great event for 
them, as 1t marked their initiation into a circle of 
merryrnakers that was destined to drive away the 
blues on more than one occasion 

The days following the big dance were dull ones, 
for the settlers had nothing 1n particular to do ex- 
cept the regular routine of chores mornings and 
evenings 

Abe now had four good brood mares, three young 
colts, three milk cows, two calves, and eight hogs 
He was determined to increase his livestock 

“T tell you, Mollie,” he said, “if we had eight or 
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ten good cows with young stuff coming on, and a 
few more hogs now, we would not need to worry 
about raising grain All we’d need would be feed 
for the stock ” 

Abe thought that if he were just as well fixed as 
Bob Wilson was he would be satisfied, but Bob had 
brought money with him when he came to the flat 
and would always have that advantage over Abe 

About this time Bill Hatch’s man got sick, and 
Bill had to hire extra help to haul hay from the 
sand dunes This gave Abe a chance to work for 
another cow, and he was not slow to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity It was hard work Each 
morning he left home before sunrise, and was 
usually not back until nearly dark Then he did 
his chores by lantern light It wasn’t many days, 
however, until Olaf discovered this, and after that 
Abe always found his chores done when he returned 
Frequently Olaf went with him to Hatch’s 

One evening Abe was late getting home, and 
this was strange, for Olaf had gone with him and 
they should have been back early After half an 
hour’s anxious waiting Mollie ran across the road 
to tell the Wilsons her fears They came home with 
her to comfort her while they waited for the men 

“You see,” Bob said, “if anything bad happened 
Olaf would bring the word back It isn’t as if he 
was alone ” 

“That’s true,” Mollie replied, “but they always 
get back early when Olaf goes along ” 
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After nearly an hour’s waiting Mollie was fast 
becoming hysterical, and Bob was worried more 
than he would admit He decided to start out to 
look for them Just as he started down the road, 
however, he met them coming, driving a big Short- 
horn cow Abe’s work was done, and he was bring- 
ing home his pay, feeling very well pleased with the 
cow he had selected 

Mollie forgot her worries, and soon had a good, 
hot supper on the table, and all ate together After 
supper Olaf popped some corn, rocked little sister 
to sleep, and told stories to Tom while the others 
visited as they had not had time to do for weeks 


8 1 She 
LINNEA 


BE and Mollie had lived here nearly two 
A now, and were enthusiastic about 
their new home in spite of the one crop 
failure and the severe climate They had two splen- 
did children, many friends, 1nd a quarter section of 
good land with homey improvements—all theirs— 
and were free from debt Had they remained in 
Iowa they would never have been able to acquire 
so much 1n as short a time They were of hardy 
pioneer stock and hadn’t come West expecting to 
pick apples out of buffalo grass, or greenbacks 
from cactus And so they were hippy in the pos- 
session of a home and the belief that they were 
making good and laying a worth-while foundation 
for their children 
In these two seasons they had seen many people 
come and go Some of these were honest, hard- 
working pcople seeking homes, some were just 
drifters going with the wind, others were adven- 
turers looking for something easy, few, if any, pos- 
sessed the stamina and fortitude of the Turners, 
Wilsons, Hatches, Parkers, and others who had 
settled on the flat with the determination to make 
good—people who believed that where there 1s a 
will there 1s a way, and who had the will and were 
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determined to find the way It 1s a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that ever since historians have been 
recording events upon paper this kind of people has 
always made good 

Spring came early this year, and by the middle of 
March the snow was gone, and the settlers began get- 
ting ready for spring work Corn, as usual, would 
be the main crop, but some would follow Bob’s lead 
and put 1n a few acres of wheat, not as a grain crop 
to harvest and thresh, but to cut for hay They 
could thus test Bob’s theory without the expense 
of harvesting and threshing 

Olaf worked early and late getting ready to plant 
abig crop As he worked he whistled and sang, for 
he was very happy It would be but a short time 
now until his Linnea would come, and he felt that 
he would surely burst with yoy when he saw her 
again Linnea had been the first to understand and 
appreciate him for his true worth She had seen 
through the rough exterior and had sensed some- 
thing that others did not see in him, and when they 
parted that Olaf might go West to seek a home for 
them both, they had not thought their separation 
would be for so long a time 

Olaf had been fortunate to find good friends 
The Wilsons had befriended him in many ways, 
and were always good to him’ But, though 
he liked them very much and appreciated their 
kindness, Mollie was the friend who seemed to un- 
derstand him best Perhaps it was her attitude on 
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that first night when she placed her baby so con- 
fidingly in his arms that had won his lasting affec- 
tion It was to Mollie that he went with his letter 
from Linnea, telling when her school would be out, 
the date she would start West, and the day she 
would arrive in Akron 

“Ay lak to be married in yure house, Mollie,” he 
said, as she finished reading the letter 

“But, Olaf, Katie’s house 1s so much nicer This 
is yust an old shack I think it would be much nicer 
for the wedding to be at Katie’s, don’t you?” 

“Ay know vhat yu spak, Mollie, but Ay vant my 
Linnea to come har Ay en’t ban much for style 
Ay lak yu and Abe and Elaine, and my Linnea lak 
yu, too” 

Abe and Mollie were highly pleased to have Olaf 
feel thus toward them, and it was arranged to suit 
his wishes Then Olaf took Elaine in his arms, and, 
going to the wall where a calendar hung, pointed to 
the sixteenth of April 

“Dat, little sister,” he said, ‘‘ban tam her school 
ban out” Then, pointing to Monday the twen- 
tieth, “Dat ban tam her start on train” And, 
pointing to the twenty-second, ‘““Dat ban tam her 
come home, and vhen my Linnea come home, little 
sister, yu ban her little sister, too ” 

Elaine threw her little chubby arms around his 
neck and hugged him tightly 

“YT love my Linnea awful lots,” she said 


Olaf had built a little frame house, and had 
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everything 1n readiness for the bride The day that 
Linnea was to start, Mollie and Katie went over to 
help him clean up a bit They worked all day, 
scrubbing, washing, and baking, and when they 
were through everything was spick-and-span Olaf 
was worse than a fish out of water—here, there, and 
everywhere, trying to do everything and accom- 
plishing nothing He would pick up a chair, carry 
it across the room, then take it back and leave it 
where it had been at first He would go to the door 
and look long and earnestly down the road, as if he 
were expecting to see Linnea come walking in at 
any time 

He didn’t sleep much this last might He set the 
alarm for five o’clock, but wis up and dressed at 
four, did his chores, and wis over at Wilson’s an 
hour before the time set for his starting for Akron 
Bob tried to explain that Linnea wouldn’t arrive 
until the train came It was due at 11 30, and he 
couldn’t hurry the train one little bit 

“You'd better wait hcre than in town,”’ he said, 
but Olaf was all for being on the way He simply 
couldn’t wait 1nd seemed to think that by hurry- 
ing himself he could hasten the time of his meeting 
her 

It ordinarily took about three or three and a half 
hours to make the trip, but Olaf, driving Bob’s 
buckboard, made it 1n a little more than two hours, 
and, as he had started an hour earlier than neces- 
sary, he hid more than two hours to wait in town 
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He was almost beside himself, having nothing to do 
to pass away the time but just wait, wait, wut He 
asked the ticket agent so many foolish questions 
that the latter finally ignored him altogether He 
walked up the track nearly a mile as 1f he could his- 
ten her arrival that way, then, remembering that if 
the train did come it would pass him and he would 
not be at the depot to meet her, he turned 1nd rin 
all the way back, only to find that he still hid one 
half-hour to wiit 

Finally when he wis about ready to pull his har 
in desperation, the train pulled in He stood 
anxiously watching the passengers alight Why 
wasn’t his Linnea the first one off? Surely she knew 
how anxious he would be W sn’t she 1s anxious to 
see him as he wis to see her? When all the passe n- 
gers had got off and he realized that his Linnea wis 
not among them, 2 great lump came in his throit 
It had never occurred to him that she might not be 
on this train He turned ind put his hind to his 
aching head Then he saw, three coaches farther 
back, a shiny-faced porter coming down the steps 
with both arms filled with bags, satchels, and bun- 
dles of various sorts, and behind him—yes, surely 
it was the girl—his own Linnea 

Olaf could never have told how he negotiated the 
intervening space He felt like taking her 1n his 
arms, but as he was very self-conscious, he reached 
out his hand and said, ‘Hello, my Linnea ’”’ How- 
ever, Linnea was not to be put off so lightly She set 
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her bundles down, threw her arms around his neck, 
and kissed him fervently 

The road home seemed miles shorter than it had 
coming 1n, although it required an hour longer to 
travel the same distance It was the same road that 
Abe and Mollie had traveled when coming to the 
flat two years before Olaf explained to Linnea all 
the landmarks as the horses jogged along At the 
halfway house the funny little old man stood in 
his door and waved a greeting to the newcomer 
When he saw that they would not stop he put his 
hand to his lips and gracefully threw a kiss in their 
direction Linnea blushed a little, and Olaf good- 
naturedly shook his fist at the old fellow They 
drove to the Turners, where the Wilsons and Turn- 
ers were all assembled as a sort of reception com- 
mittee 

The wedding the next day was a quiet affair, 
with only the Wilsons and Turners present The 
little house was profusely decorated with cherry 
blossoms from the trees Abe had brought with him 
from Iowa When everything was in readiness the 
bride and groom took their places under an arch 
of bridal wreath 1n the end of the dining room and 
were married by the Lutheran minister 

Olaf looked the big, handsome, happy boy that 
he was Linnea, slender and graceful in her pure 
white dress, had wound her flaxen hair in a coil on 
the crown of her head and tied it there with a pretty, 
blue ribbon to match her eyes Her expression 
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showed her kindly feeling toward the friends about 
her Around her throat were the pearls Olaf had 
sent her, and she carried a bouquet of pink rose- 
buds Bob said she looked like an angel, and Abe 
agreed with him 

After the ceremony they all sat down to a wed- 
ding feast such as only Mollie could prepare The 
service was painfully plain, but the dinner would 
have done honor to a queen Then for the wedding 
tour, which consisted of a trip from Turners’ to 
Olaf’s house in Bob’s old buckboard This was a 
luxury especially provided for the occasion After 
today Linnea would ride in a lumber wagon 

And this was the introduction of this beautiful 
young girl to pioneer life Would she be equal to 
the trials and hardships, sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, of such a life or not? Time alone would tell 

She snuggled close to Olaf’s side on the seat of the 
old buckboard, and smiled back at the little com- 
pany waving farewell to them, ind thus they passed 
down the road out of sight on this very short 
wedding tour 

“How do you suppose Olaf ever got such a won- 
derful girl®”” Abe asked when he and Mollie were 
alone 

‘“‘She’s no better than Olaf,” Mollie shot back at 
him ‘Olaf is a diamond in the rough He’s not 
making a show of himself, but has a heart of gold 
for all that, and Linnea 1s to be congratulated for 
sense enough to see through the rough exterior ” 
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“You get me wrong,” Abe replied quietly “I 
know very well that there’s not a girl in the world 
too good for Olaf, but you know that the modern 
girl is not looking for a diamond in the rough—she 
wants it cut, polished, and mounted, and she 1sn’t 
interested in a heart of gold unless it happens to be 
wrapped in a roll of greenbacks What I wonder 
at is that this beautiful young girl could have lived 
this long and not become vain, and why should she 
have chosen a plain, rough fellow lke Olaf when 
she, no doubt, could have had a flashy, showy young 
man with lots of fine clothes and not much sense?” 

Olaf’s house boasted three small rooms, and a 
pantry, closet, and porch He had, of course, 
planned everything with the view of pleasing Lin- 
nea Ever since he had come to the flat he had plan- 
ned for her coming Now 1s he showed her about 
the place and listened to her praise his efforts, he 
wis amply repaid for all his hard work 

“Ay ban know yu Ink flowers,” he said, “so Ay 
mak some roses 1n front Ink dis ” And he showed her 
four large rosebushes just beginning to bud Then 
as they strolled around to the north side of the 
house “Dis bin my pansy bad Dey not come oop 
so viry gude Maybe dey come some yet ” 

“Oh, everything 1s so lovely, Olaf—and just to 
think you did it all with your own hands I know 
I’m going to like it here The air 1s so fresh, and 
everything so new and pretty! Your friends are so 
fine It’s just grand to be here It seems that I 
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must be dreaming and I’ll wake up to find myself 
back in Minnesota with you away out here, count- 
ing the days until you tell me to come Just tu 
think 1t’s all ours, and you’re all mine and I’m yours 
We’ve got a home and friends and neighbors— 
everything to make us happy, Olnf It’s almost too 
good to be true ”’ 

“Tt ban true, my Linnea, anyhow It’s all our 
home, and ve’ll keep it alvays, and mak it purty 
some more after vhile Someday maybe, Ay see 
little fallers playing around and dey say ‘Fadder,’ to 
me and ‘Mudder’ to you, and den Ay bin happy 
some more ” 

Then they wandered, hand 1n hand, out to see the 
livestock 

‘Ay tenk Ay tear down all dese sod shacks,” he 
sud, referring to the outbuildings, ‘““vhen Ay get 
some more yack, and build nice purty houses Den 
tings look purty some more, my Linnea ” 

When they had returned to thc house she turned 
to him 

“Olaf, I have a surprise for you I brought you 
a present Now ‘shut vour eyes and open your 
hand and see what the birds will bring you’ ” 

When Olaf opened his eyes he held in his hand 1 
little pasteboard box Taking off the lid he saw 
twelve crisp ten-dollar bills He quickly handed the 
box back to her 

“Dat ban fine, by Linnea Yu can buy lots of 
purty tings now ” 
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“No, Olaf, I don’t need pretty things That’s for 
you You said you wanted to build a barn and 
chicken house when you got the money, and now 
you can go ahead any time you want to” 

“Dat ban yure money, my Linnea Ay not tak 
‘Now, see here, Olaf Whose house 1s this?” 

“It ban yures, my Linnea ” 

“Oh, dear, how can I explain things to you? 
Whose farm 1s this?” 

“It ban ours, my Linnea’ 

“Now, I’ve made a start, anyhow Yes, this 1s 
our house, because we’re just the same as one per- 
son and what’s yours 1s mine, what is mine 1s yours 
Isn’t that so, Olaf?” 

“Yah, Ay tenk so ” 

“Well, then this money 1s ours, not mine Isn’t 
that true?” 

‘Yah, it ban our money, all right, only it ban 
for yu to spend ” 

“All mght, old stubborn up I’Il spend it, and do 
you know what I'll spend it for? A barn and a 
chicken house Then I’ll have some flower beds 
and some trees and bluegrass Olaf, we’re going to 
make this place look pretty It’s going to be a 
really-truly home for us Now I’ve got another 
surprise for you ” 

She placed in his hand a copy of McGuffey’s Ferst 
Reader 

“Do you know what I’m going to do with you, 


it 


? 
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old dear? I’m going to teach you to speak the Eng- 
lish language, and I’m going to teach you to read 
and write I’m supposed to be a schoolteacher, and 
you’re going to be my little boy in the first grade, 
and I’m going to teach you all I know, myself, and 
maybe more Won’t that be fun? When I get 
through with you, you'll be educated ” 

“Ay tenk yu got big yob, my Linnea ” 

“Not at all Now I’m going to begin on you 
right now To start with, you don’t need to call 
me ‘my Linnea’ Just say ‘Linnea’ That’s all that 
is necessary ”” 

“Yah, but yu ban my Linnea, en’t yu?” 

“Sure, but that’s understood, and you don’t need 
to say 1t every time you speak to me ”’ 

“Yah, Ay tenk yu ban my Linnea, and Ay tenk 
Ay call yu my Linnea all tam ” 

“All mght, stubborn up, have your own wiy 
Now I want to know if there is anything in your 
vocal organs to prevent your enunciating dis- 
tinctly I’m going to pronounce some words, and 
you’re going to repeat them after me Take your 
time and pronounce them just exactly asI do All 
right, now, say, ‘I’ Careful now, don’t say, ‘Ay’ ” 

After two or three trials Olaf got it mght, then 
she had him practice others, such as “been,” “shall,”’ 
“we,” “there,” “think,” “lke,” “fellow,” and others 
He made hard work of it, but after many failures 
would finally get the proper pronunciation 

‘“‘Now I’m going to put some words together for 
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you to say Listen carefully and repeat them just 
exactly as I do Say, ‘I think Jennie James has the 
jim-yams! ” 

‘““Ay tenk Yennie Yames ban got yim-yams ” 

“Why, Olaf, what a mess you made of it! You 
naughty boy, I’m going to keep you in at recess 
Commence at the beginning and say each word 
separately as though there were no others ”’ 

After a great deal of practicing he managed to 
repeat the sentence correctly 

“You see, Olaf, you can talk just lke other folks 
It 1s going to be merely a matter of lots of patience 
and whole volumes of practice You must talk 
slowly and watch yourself constantly Ill correct 
you and coach you, and first thing you know you'll 
be 1n educated Dutchman ” 

“Ay en’t bin Dutchmin,” he said quickly 

“Careful now, what was that you sid? Listen— 
say, ‘I am no Dutchman’ ” 

‘I—am—no—Dutchman,” he repeated slowly 

“That was much better, dear boy Now that 
will be all for the first lesson Remember, we ire 
going to have an hour’s lesson every day, beside 
practicing all day long I am determined thit my 
boy shall learn the languige correctly ” 

It was 1 punstaking task that Linnea had under- 
taken, but she was wonderfully tactful and patient 
with him As she watched over him and noted day 
by day that he was making progress, even though 
slowly, she was not only hopeful but enthusiastic 
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T LOOKS more like a new house every day 

now, Mollie” It was the middle of July, 

and Abe had just come in from the field, 
jubilant over the prospect for a crop 

“T never saw grain look any thriftier than our 
corn and wheat and I can’t see anything now that 
will prevent its making a bumper crop The wheat 
is in the dough, and if we’re going to put it up for 
hay, it should be cut within the neat few days and 
we have no machinery to cut it with I suppos I 
could bum Hatch’s mower ind rake, but that will 
get to be old after awhile It wouldn’t be so bid if 
Thad any way of returning the favor, but this thing 
of the favors’ all going one wry isn’t right, and he'll 
never accept any pay for the use of his machinery 

“Now, I’ve been thinking this over and I’ve got 
it doped out like this We'll need a mower 1nd rake 
right along every year, and why not buy them ind 
have them here all the time?” 

“That would be fine, Abe, if we only had the 
money, but you know it takes money to buy ma- 
chinery, and we have none to spare ” 

“T’ve thought that out, too, Mollie, and while we 
are very short just now, we ought to have plenty 
when we sell the corn With our prospect for a 
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crop, I think Mr Schwab would surely trust us 
until fall for the price of a mower and rake, don’t 
you?” 

“Tt looks like he ought to Anyhow it won’t do 
any harm to find out Suppose we go in tomorrow 
and see about it ” 

Mr Schwab, implement and grain dealer of Ak- 
ron, was glad to sell them a mower and rake on 
time It was about one o’clock when they started for 
home with the rake loaded into the lumber wagon 
and the mower trailing behind The air was op- 
pressive and the heat intense, and after they had 
been on the road an hour Mollie noticed clouds 
gathering in the northwest A little later the air 
turned cooler, and a wind sprang up from the 
south Clouds kept gathering, and soon sharp 
tongues of lightning darted back and forth By 
the time they reached the halfway house of the 
funny little old man it was evident that a bad storm 
was brewing, so they left the mower here to lighten 
their load and hurried on Little Elaine sat 1n the 
seat between Abe and Mollie, and Mollie held Oleva 
in her lap 

The storm was fast assuming a threatening as- 
pect Great heaps and rolls of cumulus clouds were 
apparently resting on and flanking the blackest of 
nimbus_ In the center near the ground there was 
a large area of dark green, and the whole mass 
seemed to be swirling and shifting, the colors chang- 
ing and intermingling rapidly, and the storm ad- 
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vancing steadily against the wind Now the sharp 
flashes of lightning were followed by great peals of 
thunder, louder and louder Onward it came, a 
dark, menacing monster capable of destroying 
everything in its path 

Abe kept urging the horses a little faster and 
faster until they were running furiously in a mad 
race for the shelter of their home Just as they 
drove into the yard at home the wind changed to 
the northwest, and the storm was on in all its fury 
They hadn’t time to get to the house Mollie 
rushed into the barn with the children, and Abe 
quickly dropped the tugs and neckyoke and 
followed her 

It came with a furious wind and terrible light- 
ning and thunder They were terrified by the 
ferocity of the wind and the crashes of thunder that 
shook the building violently The hghtning was 
blinding It seemed that the barn would surely ex- 
plode into atoms The clouds seemed to be rolling 
There was a lull for an instant, then came the hail 
—a veritable cloudburst, making a deafening roar 
on the board roof Each blinding flash of jagged 
hghtning, followed instantly by snapping, crack- 
ling thunder, seemed to say, “I’ll get you the next 
time ”’ 

The hail ceased as suddenly as it had started 
There was another lull, and they hoped that the 
worst was over But, no, after perhaps half a min- 
ute it came again—hail, rain, lightning, and thunder 
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more terrifying, 1f possible, than before It con- 
tinued for more than an hour—gust after gust, 
each calculated to terrify the bravest heart, and 
each apparently trying to outdo all the others 

When the storm finally spent its fury and settled 
down into a quiet rain they made a dash for the 
house As Abe threw open the door he became con- 
scious of a strange presence in the room There was 
a slight disturbance in the corner and a peculiar 
whine that startled them both At first Abe thought 
that it was Elaine’s kitten, but the faint glare of the 
match he struck revealed indistinctly two forms 
crouched in the corner—the Snodgrass sisters! 

They were bedraggled with rain and mud—alto- 
gether pitiful Both were too hysterical to talk in- 
telligibly, and 1t was some little time before they 
could tell their story When they had recovered 
their composure a little they both began to talk at 
once, and the Turners were finally informed that 
their house had blown away and left them out in 
the rain Mollie got them dry clothing while Abe 
kindled a fire, and when everyone was made com- 
fortable the door swung opcn, and Bob stepped in 

‘*T yust thought I’d come over and see 1f everyone 
was all right,” he said “Olaf was just over to our 
place They’re all right It didn’t hail there at all 
He had to rush back because Linnea was alone I 
suppose you girls came over here as soon as you saw 
the storm coming? I don’t blame you It was the 
worst storm I ever saw ” 
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“Nope,” Abe answered for them, “they just hap- 
pened in—kind of a social call, I guess You see, 
their house blew away, and they couldn’t find it in 
the dark, so they came over here ” 

“Well, it’s nothing to make light of,” Mollie pro- 
tested 

‘“No, but it’s no use to cry over split milk, Mollie 
I dread to think of what I'll see when I look over the 
old ranch tomorrow What damige did it do over 
to your place, Bob?” 

“My windmill went down for one thing So far 
as I know that 1s all that was damaged around the 
buildings ” 

As Wilsons’ house was larger than Abc’s, the sis- 
ters went there to stay until they could rebuild 

“Well, I guess we’ve got a mower and rake to 
sell,” Abe remarked when they were again alone 

““We’ve got one to pay for, which 1s much more 
to the point,” Mollie replied 

The Snodgrass house was not wrecked as badly as 
the girls thought The roof was blown off, but the 
walls remained intact Everything inside was thor- 
oughly soaked, however Several houses on the flat 
were unroofed, but the crop damage was small, be- 
cause the hail streak had been very narrow Olaf 
had not been damaged at all, and Bob would hive 
about half a crop Abe was the goat Hus entire 
crop was cut off close to the ground, and his best 
cow had been killed by the lightning 

“The devil’s after us,” he told Mollie “It’s no 
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use to try to carry on We’re down and out, and 
the sooner we recognize the fact the better it will be 
for us” 

“Now, look here, Abe You’ve got to snap out 
of it That’s no way for a big, strong, able-bodied 
man, who has a perfectly healthy wife, to feel It 
might have been lots worse ” 

“Yeah, no doubt! Would you mind telling me 
something that’s worse than losing your entire crop 
and having a cow killed by lightning in the 
bargain” 

“You ought not to talk that way, Abe Just 
think suppose it had been one of the family instead 
of an old cow We still have each other and the 
girls We're all strong and healthy There’s always 
a way out, and it’s up to us to find it ” 

“Oh, I know you’re right, Mollie,”’ Abe assented 
“We ought not to grieve over financial reverses I 
suppose we can haul hay from the dunes as we did 
once before It’s a long haul, but good hay, and we 
can get by all right, but it will be pretty slim pickin’ 
until we can raise another crop ” 

Abe, Bob, and Olaf spent the day putting the 
roof back on the Snodgrass house, and by evening 
they were comfortably located in their own home 
again 

The next morning Abe and Mollie, with the 
girls, drove over to the dunes to see how the hay 
looked They took a lunch and Abe’s rifle, planning 
to make a picnic of it and perhaps shoot an ante- 
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lope It was noon when they got to the edge of the 
dunes, where they made camp, built a fire, and while 
Mollie cooked dinner, Abe scouted around with the 
rifle to see what he could find 

He walked in between two dunes, making a sharp 
turn which took him out of sight of the camp The 
hay was knee-high and looked fine—much better 
than when he had helped Hatch here two years be- 
fore Hus spirits were fast rising now, for he could 
see his winter’s supply of hay just waiting for him to 
come and cut it He walked over a little knoll, 
yumped three antelope, and shot one Then he re- 
turned to the camp for dinner, and after loading in 
the antelope they started south along the edge of 
the dunes Abe drove perhaps a mile, and was about 
to turn towards home when Mollie called his at- 
tention to a post a few rods ahead with a sign on it 

“What do you suppose it 1s?” she said ‘“‘Let’s 
drive over and read it ” 

It was a trespass sign and read as follows 


TAKE NOTICE 


The Eastern Colorado Live Stock Company has leased 
from the United States Government all lands described 
below All people are warned against cutting this hay or 
otherwise trespassing upon these premises 


At the bottom was a description of land by town- 
ship numbers, giving meridian and base line 

This news came like a bolt of lightning out of a 
clear sky It was quite clear that they would not 
get any winter feed here Abe turned the horses 
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homeward It was a silent, sorrowful journey 
Neither of them had the heart to talk, and it re- 
quired all the will power Mollie had to restrain her 
tears Abe was dazed He had thought that as a 
last resort he could always turn to the sand dunes 
for winter feed 

He drove into the lot at home, helped Mollie and 
the girls out of the wagon, took care of his team, 
and dressed and quartered the antelope By the 
time he had everything done 1t was nearly dark He 
went to the house and tried to find solace 1n a quiet 
smoke, but even his pipe failed to bring back his 
peace of mind He could see that Mollie had been 
crying 

“Well, Mollie girl, I guess we had just as well face 
the truth There’s no use trying to believe that 
black 1s white, and we can’t afford to do lke Micaw- 
ber—wait for something to turn up Tomorrow 
Ill take the mower and rake back to Mr Schwab 
I think he’ll take his machinery back and let me 
have my note, when I explain things to him Then 
Pll look for a job of some kind By shooting an 
antelope occasionally and butchering our hogs we'll 
have our winter’s meat, and we can get along all 
right for everything except feed for the stock Ill 
have to get work to buy that I don’t care for my- 
self, but it will be pretty lonesome for you and the 
girls What do you think?” 

Mollie tried very hard in that brief moment to 
think of some way out of their difficulty It seemed 
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hardly fair that they alone of all the people on the 
flat should have lost their entire crop She looked 
at Abe and noticed how thin and tured he wis She 
tried to say something, but couldn’t and burst into 
tears 

Abe put his arms around her and gently stroked 
her hair 

‘There, there, Mollie, don’t do that It’s not 
worth a single tear We'll come out all right You’ve 
always been so brave—much braver thin I Don’t 
give up now We have our home and the girls I’m 
strong, and perhaps I can get work close to home so 
that I can be home nights ” 

Next morning he started for town, tiking the 
mower and rake back At the halfway house he 
stopped to get the mower, ind the funny little old 
man decided to go in with him 

“Tf you ain’t got no hay, I expose you won’t need 
them things to cut it with,” he sad by way of con- 
dolence for Abe’s losses “‘So you might as well take 
"em back and git your money back Be IJ right or 
wrong?” 

“You’re right, all right, only there won’t be any 
money to get back, I’m afraid,” and Abe explained 
to the old man that he had bought the machinery on 
time 

“Well, that do be too bad,” the old fellow said, re- 
flectively ‘You should ought to have paid cash for 
them things Then you’d get your money back ” 

Abe couldn’t make up his mind whether the old 
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man was just dumb or whether he was playing some 
game He never could quite understand his man- 
ner, and sometimes thought he was keeping some- 
thing under cover 

Mr Schwab readily agreed to trade Abe’s note 
for his machinery 

“But you just as well keep the mower and rake,”’ 
he said “‘T’ll extend your time a year ” 

“It’s no use,” Abe replied “I’ve got no hay to put 
up, and what would be the use of keeping the 
tools?” 

“Why don’t you put in some millet? The people 
over north of town have been raising it for several 
years It makes good hay and can be sown as late as 
the tenth of August ” 

“Trouble again Haven’t got the money to buy 
seed ”” 

“By heck,” put in Jimmy Burke, “I'll lend you 
the money to buy the seed 1f that’s all ’at’s standin’ 
atwixt you and raisin’ some hay for the cows I 
resume 1f Schwab furnishes you them tools and I 
lend you the money to buy seed, you ought to do the 
rest yourself, Abe, eh?” 

Abe hesitated about assuming an obligation that 
he might not be able to meet, but he finally decided 
to take the chance The sun was just setting as he 
turned in at the gate at home Mollie was there to 
open it for him, and he had to tell her everything 
before he unhitched the horses 

“Jim Burke 1s an odd old fellow, but he sure has 
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a good heart,” he said ‘“‘He’s got money put away 
somewhere that nobody knows anything about By 
the way, Mollie, the flat has been named Yep, some 
enterprising cuss over town has dubbed 1t ‘Poverty 
Flat’ The name’s appropriate enough just now, 
but the time will come when that name will bc 
changed to ‘Prosperity Flat’ ” 

Abe was busy the next few days sowing his mil- 
let When he had finished he suggested to Mollic 
that they drive over to Hatches and see if they knew 
about the hay land in the dunes being leased Abc 
knew that Hatch, Parker, and Kilpatrick were 
planning on hauling hay from the dunes for winter 
feed 

Like all homes of pioneers, the Hatch home was 
always open to anyone, and soon the two families 
were visiting like old friends Mollie told Mrs Hatch 
all about Elaine and Oleva—how they had been 
named, all the cute things they had ever said or done 
—and Mrs Hatch confided to Mollie the secret 
that her Matie and Clyde Parker were to be mar- 
ried in December Clyde had filed on a homestead 
next to the dunes, where he planned to establish 
winter feeding grounds and feed cattle for both 
families 

While the women were thus gossiping Abe was 
explaining to Mr Hatch how the hay land had been 
leased 

*Te’s the Eastern Colorado Live Stock Company,” 
he said “And they’ve got trespass notices posted up 
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along the west line After I got hailed out I thought 
I would just take my machinery over and cut enough 
hay there for winter feed, but that’s all off now ” 

‘Who is this company anyhow? I never heard of 
it before ” 

“IT don’t know a thing about it only what I saw 
on the notice ” 

‘“Who were the notices signed by?” 

“They weren’t signed at all—not by any 
individual ” 

“Mm, that’s funny,” Hatch said, meditatively 
stroking his beard 

“Say, Turner,” he said presently, as though about 
to change the subyect, “how would you like to work 
out another cow?” 

“Why—er—I don’t quite get you, Mr Hatch 
What would you have for me to do now?” 

“T was yust thinking I might need you to go over 
to the dunes and mike hay for me This whole 
thing sounds goofy to me, but I’ve got to think it 
over I'll have 1 talk with Parker and Kilpatrick 
and let you know tomorrow what we decide ” 

Two days later when a representative of the East- 
ern Colorado Live Stock Company came out to the 
dunes to post more trespass signs, he wis surprised 
to sec four mowers and two rakes rapidly putting 
the hay into windrows for the bunchers He was 
directed to the “‘boss,’” Mr Hatch, and approached 
him eacitedly waving a roll of trespass notices 

‘Hey, old min!” he yelled, ‘can’t you read?” 
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Hatch stopped his team and looked up “A little 
bit,” he replied 

“Then read that,” thrusting a notice into his 
hand 

Hatch read the notice aloud, then tore it up and 
threw it down 

“You will tear up my notices, will you®” the min 
shouted ‘Do you know who I 1m? I’m the presi- 
dent of this company, and I’ve got the law behind 
me_ I know the laws of Colorado, ind I'll show you 
that you can’t trespass on my property and gct 
away with it Unless you get your outfit off of here 
within ten minutes [ll go back to town 1nd bring 
out the sheriff to arrest the whole ging for tres- 
passing Now, move, and move fast!” 

‘Wait a minute, mister,” Hatch shot back at him 
‘Just who 1s this company, anyway?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference who itis We've 
got the law behind us ind we’re going to use it” 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m president of the company!” 

‘“What’s your name?” 

‘None of your business ’ 

“Where do you live?” 

‘None of your business Now you get moving ’ 

“Wait a minute, Mr Who-1s-it Do you know 
what I think of you? I think you’re just an ordi- 
nary liar and a scalawag to boot A man that’s 
ashamed of his own name and residence 1s usually 
keeping something else under cover You’ve done a 
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lot of talking Now I'll tell you something I’ve 
lived here for twenty years, run cattle on this range, 
and put up hay among these dunes, and I’ve never 
had any trouble with my neighbors We are peace- 
able people Each fall I come over here, mow a 
swath around as much hay as I think Ill need, and 
that hay 1s mine Others do the same, and we re- 
spect each other’s rights and never have any 
trouble ” 

“Pll enjoin you from cutting that hay, that’s 
what Ill do ” 

“TY don’t think you can find a judge in Colorado 
crooked enough to grant you an injunction, but if 
you do, I'll tell you something else You know so 
much about the laws of Colorado Do you know 
that there’s no herd law in eastern Colorado? The 
property holder must protect his property against 
range cattle at hisownexpense If you come on with 
that injunction stuff you'll find four hundred head 
of cattle eating your hay on the ground, and run- 
ning over and wasting what they don’t eat It will 
then be up to you to fence the land, and do you 
know what a legal fence 1s here? A post every rod, 
with five wires stretched tight It will cost you 
more to fence the hay than it 1s worth, because you 
will have to fence ten acres of sand dune for every 
acre of hay But if you did decide to fence it, your 
hay would be destroyed long before you could get 
the fence up 

“There are farmers over on the flat who have no 
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fences If we were mean enough to do it we could 
run our cattle over there and pasture off their crops, 
but they are our neighbors, so we run our cattle over 
in the brakes where there 1s no settlement If there 
is a man on the flat that needs hay, this hay 1s as 
much his as ours, but when an outsider comes 1n 
and tries to hog the whole works we won’t stand for 
it I believe your company 1s a fake, and that you 
area fake Wedon’t want trouble with anyone, but 
we will fight for our nghts and we can’t be bluffed 
Now, you move and move fast before I have my 
men move you Keep going and don’t come back ” 

And that was the last ever heard of the Eastern 
Colorado Live Stock Company 

Six weeks later Abe began cutting his millet He 
traded work with Olaf and Bob, and soon had forty 
tons of choice hay stacked close to his barn 

“Mollie,” he said that evening as he sat smoking 
his pipe, ““do you remember what you said the morn- 
ing after the hailstorm when I said that we werc 
down and out?” 

“No, Abe dear, what was 1t®” 

“You said, ‘There’s always a way out, and it’s up 
to us to find that way,’ and you never said a truer 
thing in your life ” 
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A SPELLING BEE 


HE people on the flat had long felt that 
Py | they must have a school, but had never 
been able to afford one Now, however, 
they believed it would be inadvisable to wait any 
longer, and so they delegated Mr Hatch to get in 
touch with the county superintendent An elec- 
tion was called to decide the boundaries of the dis- 
trict, locate the site for the building, and elect a 
board of directors—Mr Hatch, Bob Wilson, and 
Charlie Irch As soon as the necessary papers were 
filed with the county clerk the district would be 
legally established and regularly taxed for the sup- 
port of the school 
However, this money would not be available for 
1 year, ind so each parent was asked—but not re- 
quired—to contribute tcn dollars for each child of 
his of school age, and all others were asked to donate 
as much as they felt they could A fund of two 
hundred and forty dollars was thus pledged to 
finance the first year’s school Everything was then 
turned over to the boird of directors 
The site selected for the schoolhouse was on the 
corner of the Snodgrass land Here the people all 
githered one day to build the schoolhouse It was 
planned much larger than necessary for 1mmediate 
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use, partly to provide for future increase in popu- 
lation, and partly to provide a place for public 
meetings on the flat By noon the walls were com- 
pleted, and everyone drove to the Wilson home 
where baskets and packages were opened and a 
bounteous feast spread 

Provided all that was pledged was paid, the di- 
rectors would have two hundred ind forty dollirs 
with which to roof and floor the building, buy win- 
dows and door, provide a stove and desks for the 
children, and pay the teacher’s silary They de- 
cided to equip the building with all that wis neccs- 
sary for the welfare of the children and use the rest 
for teacher’s salary Linnea was hired for twenty 
dollars 1 month, and _ school would close 
when the funds were exhausted 

On a certain Monday morning 1n late November 
the children began gathering at the new sod school- 
house They were very happy, for this wis a new 
experience to them Linnea was there to greet them 
as they striggled in, one, two, or three at a time 
There were three from the Hatches, two from the 
Parkers, two from the Kilpatricks, four Mosemans, 
five Irches, young Tom Wilson, and eight from the 
“come and go” families, as the transients were 
called 

The teacher who 1s used to stepping into a well- 
organized, graded school can hardly realize what 
Linnea faced in taking charge of this school These 
children had never attended a public school Most 
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of them had been taught irregularly at home No 
two could be graded in the same classes straight 
through, for if they were equally advanced in one 
subject they would be several grades apart 1n one or 
more others In addition to the differences 1n scholas- 
tic attainment, Linnea had to take into considera- 
tion differences 1n age and size in order to grade 
them justly 

For example, she put John Thomas, who could 
not read or write although he was sixteen years old, 
in a Class by himself rather than humiliate him by 
placing him with the six-year-old first graders He 
found many ways of showing her that he appre- 
ciated her thoughtfulness, and advanced rapidly 

Teaching from textbooks was not Linnea’s only 
task She had also to teach lessons in cleanliness 
and manners On the playground she was one of the 
children, leading and directing their play even while 
she participated in it And though she was firm 
with them she was also very kind When the little 
Moseman girl fell on a cactus Linnea took her on 
her lap and carefully picked the nettles from the 
little bruised hands When the bitter cold weather 
came and the fire of buffalo chips wasn’t warm 
enough to keep them comfortable, Linnea had Olaf 
haul coal from Akron, paying for it from her own 
meager salary rather than dismiss school 

In order to increase people’s interest in the school 
and to advance the community spirit on the flat, 
she decided to give a spelling match early in De- 
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cember Rough benches were provided from 
various sources for extra seats, and the schoolhouse 
was taxed to its utmost capacity Mollie Turner 
was selected to be pronouncer, and Linnea and 
Matie Hatch acted as champions and chose sides 
for the contest They took their positions in oppo- 
site corners of the house, choosing alternately from 
the audience, and those chosen took their places on 
the floor as their names were callid 

Although the funny little old man occupied a 
conspicuous position on a front seat, everyone near 
him was chosen before he was, leaving him still 
more conspicuous The best spellers were all 
chosen, and the children began taking their plices 
on the floor, and still the old man sat Anyone else 
would have been embarrassed under such circum- 
stances, but not Jimmy Burke He sat stolidly 
erect, grinning each time a name was spoken F1- 
nally Linnea called his name _ As he rose to take his 
place with the children at the lower end of the line 
a smile passed along the two lines of spellers on the 
floor There was a sly twinkle in the little man’s 
blue eyes, suggesting to some that possibly he had 
something up his sleeve 

Everything was now ready, and the spelling be- 
gan According to the rules, words were pro- 
nounced alternately to opposite sides When a 
word was missed by one side the other side, 1f 1t 
spelled the word correctly, chose one member from 
its opponents For the benefit of the children Mollie 
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began well toward the front of the book, but as 
she turned the leaves the words grew harder At 
the end of an hour the two sides had not changed 
their relative strength materially, and it was time 
to begin spelling down Each speller who missed a 
word took his seat, the contest being to see who 
would remain standing the longest 

The ranks were rapidly thinned as the children 
and poorer spellers went down, but it soon became 
evident that there were some very good spellers 
present Mollie kept turning the pages, skipping 
many, and gradually thinning down the lines un- 
til there were only four left on the floor—Linnea, 
Matie, Cynthia, and the old man Which of these 
would be the champion? 

Mollie turned to the test words Cynthia went 
down on “rouge-croix”, Matie missed “lithontrip- 
tic” Now only Linnea and the old man were left, 
and Mollie give them the hardest words she could 
find — “‘seigniorage,”” “selemuret,” ‘“roquelaure,”’ 
“hthofracteur ”’ Linnea spelled in a free, easy man- 
ner, her clear, melodious voice pronouncing the 
words distinctly and confidently Old Jimmy Burke 
spelled hesitatingly and awkwardly, starting a word, 
catching himself, and floundering about 1n a hope- 
less way, but finally getting it right ‘‘Phthisic,” 
Tsaritsyn,” ““Cheliabinsk,” “phyllocladium,” “haut- 
boy,” “phthalimide ” 

Mollie was about to call it a tie, but each time it 
seemed that the old man would surely miss the next 
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one and so she kept on—‘‘daguerreotype,” “euca- 
lyptus,” “Dardanelles,” Linnea spelled ‘‘D-a-r-d-e- 
n-e-l-l-s ” ““Next!” It was a tense moment in the 
room Linnea had missed What would the old man 
do? Surely he would spell it correctly now, after 
hearing the wrong version He braced himself, puf- 
fed out his chest as though preparing for the su- 
preme effort of his life, and spelled slowly ‘“D-a-r- 
d-a-1-n-e-l-l-s” “Wrong!” 

There was a tremendous and prolonged cheering 
The contest had ended to the satisfaction of cvery- 
one, for, as Bob said “It would have been just too 
bad for either of those two to have spelt the other 
down” None of them, unless perhaps Linnea, sus- 
pected that the old man had missed the word .n- 
tentionally 

“What is them dardanelles that we missed?” he 
asked Linnea later ‘I never heard of them in my 
life Be they some kind of fruit or somethin’?” 

“T suspect that you’re not as ignorint as you 
would have us believe,’ she laughed 

After the spelling match a recess of fifteen min- 
utes was taken to prepare for the short program 
that had been planned Then Celia gave a reading, 
Olaf and Linnea sang in their native tongue, the 
old man gave a performance in sleight of hand, and 
several of the schoolchildren sang or recited 

Linnea and the old man were easily the outstand- 
ing figures of the evening, but Linnea’s triumph was 
not so marked as his because much was expected of 
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her while he had been thought so ignorant that he 
had been left until the last when the champions 
were choosing sides for the match 

Of all the people there that might not one got 
half the thrill out of the contest that Olaf did As 
the ranks thinned down and his Linnea still stood 
his admiration ran high, and when she stood until 
the very last he was so happy he couldn’t sit stull, 
but got up and walked about the room 

The next day—Saturday—he stayed inside talk- 
ing of her victory and feasting his eyes on her as she 
busied herself with her morning work When she 
finished she turned to him 

“Olaf, I’ve just been thinking and figuring a 
little Do you know what I’m going to do with my 
school money? Well, I’m going to spend 1t to beau- 
tify our home I’m going to send for a flower-seed 
catalogue and I’m going to plant every kind of 
flower that grows in this climate I’m going to 
spade up all the ground from our front door to the 
gate and plant it to flowers and shrubs, and I want 
some real bluegrass—not very much, Olaf, but just 
a little to remind me of home—and some trees 
Can’t we have a windmill so that we can water them 
from the well when the weather’s hot and dry?” 

‘““My Linnea, you can have anyting—everyting 
you vant” 

““Anything—everything,” she corrected him 

“Yes, anything—everything you vant ” 

“Not ‘vant,’ Olaf, dear—‘want!’ ” 
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Olaf was making hard work of his English, but 
was steadily progressing for all that 

“Do you think you will be satisfied here, my 
Linnea?” he asked anxiously “Will you be happy in 
this place” 

“Oh, Olaf, I could be happy anywhere with you 
I like it here, and when we get things fixed up it 
will be just grand I know ” 

“Pll get a vindmuill nght avay, my Linnea, and—”’ 

“Don’t say ‘vind’ and ‘avay,’ Olaf, say ‘wind’ 
and ‘away’” 

“Wind and away,” he repeated obediently 

To anyone else, Linnea’s constant correcting 
would have been nagging, but 1t was music 1n Olaf’s 
ears, for he was as anxious to improve his speech as 
she was anxious to help him 

After dinner Olaf took his rifle and slipped out, 
thinking that he might shoot a jack rabbit He 
walked westward into the brakes and surprised an 
antelope not fifty yards distant Instead of running 
it faced him and began stamping its feet viciously 
He took deliberate aim and fired, 1nd as the animal 
pitched to the ground a tiny faun ran out of 1 
bunch of tall grass near by, explaining why the doe 
had stood her ground A faun at this time of the 
year was very unusual as they nearly always came 
in spring or early summer 

He threw the doe over his shoulder, gathered the 
faun in his arm and started home in high spirits 
Arrived there, he dropped the doe in the woodshed 
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and went to the house with the faun, intending to 
give it to Linnea for a pet She was not there, a note 
on the table said that she had gone to Wilsons’ for a 
few minutes but would be home soon Olaf went to 
the shed again to dress the antelope, and when he 
had finished he saw Linnea coming across the field 
Gathering the faun in his arms, he ran to meet her 

“Oh, isn’t 1t the cutest thing you ever saw,” she 
said, holding it caressingly and stroking its sleek 
skin “But you must take it back to its mother, 
Olaf Just think how she will grieve for 1t and how 
much better off the little thing will be with her ” 

“IT can’t, my Linnea—she hanging in de wood- 
shed at home ”’ 

Linnea turned to him with tears in her eyes 

‘How could you, Olaf? Oh, how could you?” 

‘T never tink bout dat, my Linnea,” he said 

He was unusually sober as they walked toward 
home Linnea fried a tender antelope steak for him, 
but somehow it stuck 1n his throat, 1s he thought of 
the beautiful animal he had killed and the little 
homeless faun He had been shooting antelope ever 
since he came to the flat and never before had he 
been bothered as he was now’ Linnea’s hurt look 
and the words, “How could you, oh, how could 
you?” had gone straight to his heart 

They made a soft nest and placed the faun by the 
kitchen stove Sometime in the mght Olaf stole 
from his bed, and Linnea heard him fussing with 
the faun Tuiptoeing to the door, she saw him sit- 
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ting on the floor trying to feed the little thing and 
mumbling softly to himself as he worked over it 

“Poor little faller Her got no mudder now Ay 
never tenk, little faller Ay know Ay bin tam fool, 
all nght ” 

She made no attempt to correct his English, but 
tiptoed back to bed again, Knowing that his hunting 
days were over 

Next morning when Olaf we it to the kitchen to 
build a fire the little faun was deid = Its life had been 
quite short and quite unconscquentiil—yet it had 
been the meins of bringing to the surface in onc hu- 
min being high ideals that hid lain dormant for all 
these yeirs 

Olaf pinched off one of Linnev’s choicest ,era 
niums, placed it in the box, 1nd carricd box 1nd all 
away before she should awaken Wy out beyond the 
barn he dug a Iittle grave—yust 12 trivial incident, 
but not soon to be forgotten by either of them 
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was exhausted As no one wished to shut 
down the school at this time, Bob Wilson 
canvassed the flat for subscriptions and _ raised 
enough money to keep it going another month 
Then Linnea offered to teach still another month 
and wait for her pay until the taxes came in next 
fall Thus the school wasn’t dismissed until the last 
of April 
It seemed that all forces united for the welfare of 
the school There was a community pride in having 
a school on the flat Parents who had been for so 
long without one were appreciative to the extent 
that they were not critical about little things which 
did not quite meet their approval Linnea was 
competent and conscientious, putting her whole 
soul into the work The children respected and 
loved her 
While such a school as this could not be properly 
graded in so short a time, by the end of the term 
it had taken on a semblance of order The students 
had made rapid progress John Thomas had fin- 
ished the third reader and could now recite with 
boys nearer his own age He was very pleased and 


worked hard 


(f3 THE end of February the school fund 
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A grand picnic was planned for the last day of 
school One might be excused for wondering just 
where on Poverty Flat a picnic ground could be 
found, but communities as well as individuals learn 
to accept the handicaps that nature has placed upon 
them and to make use of what she has given them 
It was decided by a vote of the children that the 
picnic should be held at Coyote Springs in the big 
sand draw not far from Jimmy Burke’s house 

At ten o'clock the picnickers assembled at the 
schoolhouse to start the four-mile journey Every- 
one was 1n high spirits, for this was the first real pic- 
mic ever held on the flat The wagons were gen- 
erously supplied with hay, over which blankets 
were spread, providing comfortable seats for all 
At the sand draw the blankets were spread upon 
the clean sand, and boxes and baskets of provisions 
unloaded Then while the women prepared the din- 
ner and the children played in the sand, the men 
drove out a distance on the prairie to unhitch and 
feed the horses 

Ham and eggs fried over an open fire, hot coffee, 
and many varieties of sandwiches, salads, and des- 
serts were soon ready for consumption The dinner 
was placed on blankets, and everyone found a place 
in the circle around the “banquet”? Atter cvery- 
one had eaten all he possibly could the men Iit their 
pipes, the women cleared the “‘table,” and the chil- 
dren went to play 1n the sand, pretending that they 
were on the beach All they needed was the water 
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The older among the settlers told stories of pio- 
neer days, apparently not realizing that they were 
still proneering The women gossiped, as women 
usually do, trading recipes, telling of the wonderful 
accomplishments of their children Some of them 
even mentioned complimentary things about their 
husbands Everyone was very contented to be 
there among friends on such a pleasant occasion 

After awhile some of the children wandered out 
upon the prairie, gathering here and there a butter- 
cup or a violet that, like the people, was pioneering 
on the flat Then they began running races Tom 
Wilson matched little Elaine against Pearle Mose- 
min for a race 

“It'll be for a piece of chocklet cake,” he an- 
nounced ‘And you must run from here to that 
cactus over yonder and back The first one back 
wins the prize One, two, three, go!” Elaine got 
to the cactus first, but as she turned she stumbled 
and went heidlong to the ground She threw out 
her hands to catch herself, and then began to scream 
wildly Those who werc watching her thought she 
had fallen upon the cactus, but when she got to her 
feet a rattlesnake wis clinging to her arm 

The funny little old man was the first to realize 
what had happened He ran swiftly to her, jerking 
his kmife from his pocket as he went The snake let 
loose and dropped to the ground just as he reached 
the place, and he quickly pulled Elaine to one side, 
cilling for someone to kill the snake Working 
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rapidly, he cut the sleeve from the girl’s dress, ex- 
posing two little marks where the snake’s fangs had 
penetrated the flesh He made a deep incision 1n her 
arm, causing it to bleed profusely, then placed his 
lips to the wound and began steadily drawing out 
the poison 

After twenty minutes of this he called for cold 
water, fat pork, and clean bindages, washed the 
wound thoroughly, placed the fat pork on 1t, and 
bound it in strips torn from a clean white tea towel 
Bob Wilson’s buckboard was the lightest rig on the 
ground, so Elaine was taken to town init The doc- 
tor took the bandage off and examined the wound 

“Tt’s yust fine,” he said “It’s a lucky thing, Mrs 
Turner, that someone was there who knew what to 
do and how to doit By the time you had gotten tu 
town with her it might have been too late ” 

Except for a sore arm Elaine suffered little 1n- 
convenience from the snake bite Abe and Mollie 
felt under the deepest obligations to the old man, 
but could think of no way of paying the debt ex- 
cept by just being good to him 

“Oh, ’tain’t nothin’ a-tall,” he said, when they 
tried to thank him “Anyone c1n stop a snake bite, 
if they just take it in time, but you don’t want to 
wait ’cause that pisen travels fast, and oncet it gits 
to your liver you’re a goner ” 

The old man was becoming more of a mystery 
every day How could one so ignorant be so very, 
very wise? 
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The day after the picnic Linnea started her flower 
garden inearnest She had been planning for weeks, 
and had measured all the ground close to the house 
and made a plot—on paper—with flower beds, 
shrubs, bluegrass, and trees located and marked 
Olaf took two days off from his field work to plow 
the ground and help her make the beds 

They had learned that the Government was ex- 
perimenting with tree culture on the Western 
plains and would furnish them, for nothing, all the 
trees they would plant, so they planted a row of 
elms next the road, maple and ash 1n the front yard, 
and a pair of sycamores opposite the two corners 
of the house Back of the house they planted a small 
orchard of apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
peaches 

Linnea wanted a bluegrass plot between the house 
and the front gate, surrounded by beds of flowers 
of different varieties She worked diligently day 
after day planting bulbs and seeds and shrubs Olaf 
helped her 1n the evenings after his day’s work One 
evening while they were thus engaged they were 
surprised to see young Tom Wilson come running 
up the path, panting and excited As soon as he 
could catch his breath he told them that Oleva was 
sick, and Abe wanted them to come over as quickly 
as they could 

Knowing that Abe would not have sent for them 
unless something serious had happened, Olaf 
quickly hitched the horses to the wagon and ran 
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them all the way to the Turner home It was grow- 
ing twilight when they arrived The kitchen door 
was ajar, and they went quietly in the back way 

Bob and Katie Wilson and the Snodgrass girls 
were there They were sitting in the front room in 
a semicircle, Mollie holding the baby Oleva_ Lin- 
nea went to her to inquire about the baby, but 
when their eyes met she suddenly recoiled No word 
was spoken It was not necessary Mbollie’s eyes 
were set in a cold stare, her cheeks were sunken, her 
face deathly white A tragedy had occurred, but 
why or how or when Linnea could not guess She 
sank into a chair at Mollie’s side, nearly overcome 
with the shock 

Yes, little Oleva was dead Olaf stood awk- 
wardly in the doorway, undecided whether or not 
to enter Abe sat with bowed head and dry eyes 
The silence was unbroken In the pale light of the 
moon their faces looked ghastly The intensity of 
the scene was unbearable, yet no one had the power 
to break the spell The tick-tock, tick-tock of the 
old clock on the chimney shelf exaggerated the 
stillness in the room 

Abe, fearing that Mollie would collapse, tried to 
take the baby from her arms, but she repelled him 
sternly Olaf had found a box and sat stolidly in 
the corner Tom Wilson slumped from his mother’s 
lap and lay sleeping on the floor 

The air grew chilly, and Olaf rose and shut the 
door This broke the spell for a little while, for 
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now they spoke in whispers, but Mollie did not hear 
them, seemingly unconscious of their presence She 
held the baby tightly to her breast as 1f for warmth, 
rocking a little and patting gently on the little 
bundle in her arms as though she might be lulling 
her to rest God knows—perhaps she was And all 
the time she stared vacantly into space 

All mght they sat There were occasional whis- 
perings, but for the greater part there was painful 
silence that seemed an aching void Then as the day 
began to break Abe went to his wife and forcibly 
took the baby from her arms 

Mollie sprang up like one suddenly gone mad, 
then threw her arms around his neck and found re- 
lief in tears 

Little Oleva had been quite well all day, and had 
played and romped with Elaine, had taken her nap 
in the afternoon, and had eaten supper with the 
family 1s usual Mollie had remarked how fortu- 
nate they were to have two such healthy girls 
Shortly after supper Oleva had taken a chill, trem- 
bled violently, and then passed into a spasm Mollic 
ran to her and took her 1n her arms, but the spasms 
followed each other in such rapid succession that 
she could do nothing but hold the little girl and cry, 
while Abe rushed about the house trying to find 
something to give her, or think of something to do, 
but could do neither After awhile the child relaxed, 
and they thought she was all right once more It 
was some time before they realized that she was 
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gone What had caused the spasms no one would 
ever know It did not matter now that she was gone 

The merry laughter of that sweet young voice 
the patter of little feet across the floor, and the 
print of a kiss upon the cheek from those soft, 
sweet lips would never gladden their hearts again 
The home she had filled with love and joy for three 
short years would be different now Empty— 
sid 

There was no cemetery nearer than Akron— 
fourteen miles 

“It 1s too far,” Mollie said ‘I want her near 
enough that I can walk and carry flowers to her 
every day ” 

So a place was selected near the road, a quarter 
of a mile from the house, ind a little grave dus, 
there The next day the neighbors gathered in to 
pry the last tribute An extra seit was provided for 
the old buckboard, and here Abe and Mollie sat and 
held the little white casket on their laps At the 
grave they saw the little lifeless bundle of clay that 
had meant so much to them put away from their 
sight forever 

The days that followed were days of torture to 
these two Each day all through the summcr and fall 
they carried flowers to the grave and stood awhile 
in silent prayer When winter came again with 
snow and a cold bleak wind they sat indoors, sad 
and lonely, for there was an empty place within 
the home and 1n their hearts But Father Time and 
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Mother Nature have a sly and clever way of steal- 
ing away our sorrows and mending broken hearts, 
and as the years rolled by their precious darling 
seemed just a sweet dream—a sacred memory to 
bind their hearts closer together and concentrate 
their love on little Elaine 

They were thankful that she was too young to 
realize or remember Her memory of little sister 
would be vague but pleasant 


wee ll sme 
SCHOOL DAYS 


WAS a beautiful clear morning 1n early 
October, and Mollie Turner, busy packing a 
lunch 1n a little tin pail, looked out the win- 

dow at the gorgeous sunrise She called Abe, who 
had been sitting 1n the corner of the kitchen smok- 
ing his pipe, to come and see how queer Olaf’s 
buildings looked They almost seemed to reach the 
sky and were bent and twisted in the most fantas- 
tic forms imaginable They could see Olaf walk- 
ing toward the barn He looked a hundred feet 
tall and so bent that it seemed he must surely fall 
down 

Soon the landscape assumed a more normal ap- 
pearance Looking farther out across the hills, they 
saw, to their surprise, the outline of the Rocky 
Mountains There was the lofty and magnificent 
Pikes Peak, more than a hundred miles away The 
blue of the mountains seemed to merge with the 
blue of the sky until their contours blurred 1n- 
distinctly 

Somehow the grandeur of the scene didn’t ap- 
peal to Mollie yust then She sighed and resumed her 
packing Abe looked 1n the little pail at the very 
simple lunch—bread spread with butter and sor- 
ghum, two large cookies, a hard-boiled egg, and a 
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pinch of salt wrapped up in a piece of paper 

“T guess that ought to last her one day,” he said 

“I wonder if it 1s enough,” Mollie worried She 
finally put in another cookie, saying as she did so 
“If she doesn’t eat it she can bring it home ” 

Together they tiptoed into the bedroom where 
little Elaine was still sleeping on the crude, home- 
made bed It had been made for two, and Abe 
visioned another form by the side of this one—but, 
no, the place was quite empty As Mollie stooped 
down to kiss the soft, warm cheek the tears welled 
to her eyes, for she, too, was thinking of the other 
sleeper 

Elaine turned her head and opened her eyes This 
would be her first day of school 

‘Come now, darling By the time you get dressed 
and eat your breakfast it will be time to go to 
school You know you’re Mother’s little school- 
girl now ” 

Half an hour later Abe and Mollie stood 1n the 
doorway and watched their six-year-old daughter 
trudge down the road alone, swinging the little 
pail A quarter of a mile from home she turned and 
waved goodbye, then passed out of sight 

Abe went to the field, and Mollie worked about 
the house until noon Then she discovered that she 
wis out of starch and isked Abe to drive to the 
Snodgrass home and borrow some Abe asked no 
questions but did as she suggested When they 
passed the schoolhouse Elaine was out playing with 
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the other girls, and she waved to them When they 
came back, she waved again Mollie put the bor- 
rowed starch on the shelf and didn’t use it for a 
full three days 

It was a long afternoon for the two people who 
watched the road so anxiously At last she came in 
sight swinging her lunch pail Thus Elaine’s school 
life began 

She would never forget that first day at school 
Linnea met her at the door and, after a hearty hug 
and kiss, showed her where to put her pail and 
where to sit in school Once or twice she forgot her- 
self and spoke out loud to the amusement of the 
other children, and when she called Linnea “my 
Linnea” instead of “teacher,” as the others did, they 
laughed again Linnea, far from being provoked, 
felt flattered by the slip 

The school was pretty well graded by now The 
children were accustomed to the routine of class- 
work and study period, and Linnea was familiar 
with their individual characteristics, their likes and 
dislikes, and their adaptation to various con- 
tingencies 

There were twenty-eight pupils 1n all, ranging 
in age from six to seventeen years Some were 
bright, some dull, they represented all classes, some 
coming from families nearly destitute, others from 
homes moderately well-to-do Here at the school- 
house, though, they met on equal footing, without 
a shadow of partiality or favoritism being shown 
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Whether from choice or just by chance, Elaine’s 
best friends were all girls from the well-to-do fam:- 
lies, and 1t was only natural that she should desire 
to dress and appear like them 

The Turners were intelligent and influential 
people, and were considered among the prominent 
people of the flat This made it doubly hard for 
them to bear their poverty gracefully Since the 
death of little Oleva they had been overindulgent 
with Elaine, denying her nothing that was in their 
power to give, and naturally she had become some- 
what spoiled As she grew older she demanded and 
received more and more from them, and they sacri- 
ficed many things themselves that she might have 
what she wanted 

One evening when she was nine years old she 
came home from school in a high state of excite- 
ment Dorothy Scott, her very best pal, had asked 
her to go home with her the following evening to 
spend the night 

Elaine had never been away from her mother 
overnight in her life, and this promised to be a rare 
treat for her Next morning Mollie dressed her 
with special care in a new apron, tied her hair back 
with a blue ribbon, and put a freshly starched sun- 
bonnet on her head, tying it under her chin She 
felt like a real little lady as she marched down the 
road swinging the little tin pail 

Next evening she had great tales to tell of her 
experiences at the Scott home—of the great house, 
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the wonderful furniture, the table linen, the silver- 
ware and pretty dishes, and the good things to eat 

“Oh, Mother! Mr Scott served me first and 
asked me everything I wanted to eat, and there was 
cake and pie and everything, and when we went to 
bed there was the most wonderful bed that reached 
nearly to the ceiling, and the prettiest bedspreads 
and pillows, and in the corner was a bureau with 
drawers 1n, and a great big looking glass on top you 
could tip way back and see your whole self at once 
in, and there was a commode and big washbowl and 
pitcher, and in the morning we washed in there 
and didn’t go 1n the kitchen at all, and Mrs Scott 
treated me Iike I was grown up, and put up the 
swellest lunch! Why can’t we be like that, Mother, 
and have things like they do?” 

Little Elaine was too small to understand, and 
Mollie could not explain She only sighed, for she 
wis thinking of the trmme when Dorothy would 
visit Elaine She knew that it would be her place 
now to have Dorothy overnight, and she dreaded to 
think of it Their little sod house with only one 
bedroom and no nice furniture—how could she 
ever endure it? She would not shirk her obligation 
to her daughter, however, and so the following 
week Dorothy came home one evening with Elaine 

She was hardly in the house until she began to 
tell Mollie about ¢he:r big house made of boards and 
painted white—the green window shutters and dif- 
ferent articles of furniture and conveniences that 
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the Turners didn’t have She wasn’t to be blamed— 
she wasn’t bragging She didn’t mean it the way 
Mollie took it, but 1t was heart-rending and humuil- 
ating to Mollie 

Before bedtume Mollie went into the bedroom 
and made the bed look as tidy as possible She 
pulled the sheets down until they nearly touched 
the floor to hide the rough, homemade legs on the 
beds She went into the bottom of her trunk and 
found some things that had been there ever since 
they left Iowa—things she had almost forgotten 
that she owned There were a pretty white bed- 
spread, a pair of hemstitched pillow slips, and a small 
floor rug She had never felt the need of them here 
before, but they would help to cover up the 
nakedness of the room 

She almost held her breath an hour later when 
Elaine and Dorothy went to bed She knew the 
girls would talk, as girls always do, but she dreaded 
the turn that the conversation might take Dot went 
straight to the bed, lifted up the bedding, and 
viewed the old bedsteads 

“Did your dad make them?” she asked ‘Why 
don’t you get furniture like ours?” Dorothy did 
not mean to be rude, but like Elaine she was too 
young to understand 

Elaine was humiliated, Mollie was heartbroken 
Poor Mollie! This brave, kind-hearted, home-lov- 
ing gentlewoman had braved rattlesnakes, crop 
failures, hailstorms, and blizzards and had worked 
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and slaved and skimped to have a home on the flat 
Was it worth the price it cost? 

“Tt wouldn’t care for myself,” she told Abe, ‘‘but 
when I think of Elaine 1t yust makes my heart bleed 
She 1s almost a young lady now, and associates with 
other girls who have nice homes and pretty sur- 
roundings She wants to be like them, and you 
can’t blame her, and just to think, we have to live 
in this old sod shack with hardly any furniture or 
anything to make it homelike When I see Lin- 
nea’s home and other pretty places on the flat, it 
just makes me sick ”’ 

Olaf and Linnea had the prettiest plice on the 
flat The house was not as large as some others, but 
was nicely designed, painted, and always looked 
fresh and clean Their lawn and trees and flowers 
were the talk of the flat But Linnea had brought 
money with her and had had her school wages to 
help beautify the home Bob Wilson had 1 nice 
frame house to start with, and all that was required 
to keep it nice was a little paint now and then 
Other settlers had brought money with them or 
received money from home, or been unusually 
lucky in some way None had worked as hard as 
had Abe and Mollie, and none had been more eco- 
nomical, but they had no one on whom to lean, and 
no resources except their own hard work With all 
the bad luck that came their way, the only wonder 
was that they got along as well as they did 

If the future were like the past, it would hardly 
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seem to be worth while for them to stay and try to 
work out their destiny on the flat, yet neither of 
them talked of leaving There is something planted 
in the breast of man that causes him to stumble for- 
ward through the deepest adversity and to con- 
querintheend It was this unseen force that pushed 
Columbus forward over what seemed to be insur- 
mountable obstacles to a glorious finish It caused 
Washington to hope against hope, and to fight! 
fight! fight! always believing that truth and right 
would triumph in the end It had led countless 
heroes to snatch victory from defeat, and it will 
always be so 

No, Abe and Mollie did not talk of leaving—yet 
they did get discouraged at times, and tonight both 
were pretty blue 

Abe smoked his pipe in silence, and Mollie sat by 
the table sewing and brooding, and trying to de- 
vise some way of bettering their financial condition 
Her mind went back eight years to the morning 
they first saw the flat How buoyant were her 
hopes that day! She remembered the smell! of the 
prairie, the exhilaration of the pure air, the won- 
derful mirage, the long stretch of level, fertile soul 
waiting for settlers She had vowed that they would 
make good Nothing should stop them in making 
their home here Then she lived again the first 
night There was great, kindhearted Olaf—and 
later, Linnea How she loved them both! As her 
mind wandered on down the years she thought 
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lovingly of the three short years that little Oleva 
was with them Oh, the heart pangs of that sepa- 
ration! No, she would never leave the flat while she 
lived 

Abe looked up and saw that she was crying 
quietly 

‘There, there—I know what you’re thinking 
about, Mollie, but you mustn’t do that We'll have 
to keep up our courage and fice the future ” 

Abe was worried more than ne would admit— 
more for Mollie than for Elaine or himself He felt 
a keen sense of responsibility for bringing her to the 
flat, although they had been partners in the enter- 
prise He felt that he would have to do something 
to cheer her up, for she had been getting melan- 
choly of late, and Dorothy’s visit had nearly 
brought things to a climax 

Abe always liked to have Mollie and Elaine go to 
town with him, but it was a long tiresome trip 1n 
the lumber wagon, and often they stayed at home 
rather than suffer the inconvenience of the trip 

The next time he went to town he came home 
trailing a new spring wagon True, it represented 
another debt of forty dollars, but he would find 
some way to meet the obligation, and Mollie and 
Elaine would be happy, for they could go so many 
places comfortably now 

The new spring wagon was a shiny black, and 
had two seats with leather cushions and lazy backs, 
a whipsocket holding a buggy whip, brakes that 
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could be operated with the foot, and a step on 
either side to facilitate getting in and out 

Abe was justly proud of his new possession They 
decided to drive over and take Olaf and Linnea for 
aride As he drove down the road with Olaf by his 
side and the women in the back seat, Abe felt like 
a real aristocrat 


8 12 5% 
THE BLACK SHEEP 


ERE 1s an old saying regarding a black 
sheep in every flock So far, the flat had 
escaped this proverbial black sheep The 

settlers were honest, hard-working people who en- 
yoyed helping each other and who believed that the 
satisfaction derived from doing a good deed was 
worth more than the effort expended 

Every year new settlers came to the flat, failed 
to make good, and moved away They were thc 
“come and goes,” for the most part honest home- 
loving people, but lacking the staying quality nec- 
essary to the development of a new country Oc- 
casionally a family would stick 1t out, and thus the 
population of the flat was gradually increasing 

One day 1n early May a freight train pulled into 
Akron Now there 1s nothing noteworthy in this 
fact, as freight trains had been doing this very 
thing each day for years, but this particular train 
carried passengers destined to influence life on 
Poverty Flat 

The wheels under the cars had hardly ceased to 
roll when the door of a boxcar slid halfway open 
and a man emerged and dropped clumsily to the 
ground Then he reached 1n and grasped a woman 
by the arm, jerking rather than assisting her to the 
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ground Two small boys tumbled out of the car 
after them 

The man—a huge, dirty, unkempt fellow about 
thirty years old—wore greasy overalls, a dirty blue 
shirt, and was bareheaded The woman, his wife, 
was several years younger, slender, with a hunted 
look in her eyes There was a large black blotch on 
one cheek which might have been a bruise She was 
cleaner than the man, but by no means immaculate 
Under a different environment she would have been 
considered pretty The two little boys were four 
and two years old, and were unspeakably ragged 
and dirty 

This family made its way to the depot where the 
woman and children found seats while the man 
went out to look for a yob—at least, so he said 

However, he went directly to Charley Heigh- 
shoe’s saloon and called for whiskey The obliging 
bartender set a flask and a glass on the bar in front 
of him Ignoring the glass, the man turned the flask 
up and drained it, then walked deliberately out 
without paying 

A half-hour later he returned and demanded 
more whiskey, but the bartender refused The big 
fellow leaned over the bar and struck the tender a 
vicious blow 1n the face which sent him to the floor 
unconscious There were nearly fifty men in the 
saloon at the time, but not one of them dared to 
mix with this giant, and he walked behind the bar 
and helped himself to the best in the house 
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Charley Heighshoe was somewhat surprised a few 
minutes later when he stepped 1n and saw what was 
going on By this time the fellow was too drunk to 
be formidable An officer was called who promptly 
took him to the city jail and locked him up for the 
night 

Meanwhile the woman and children spent the 
night 1n a boxcar on the siding 

Next morning he put up a hard-luck story to the 
officers, declaring earnestly that his troubles had 
driven him to drink He—Hack Barker—had been 
the happy father of a happy family He had had a 
good job and a nice home Then hc took the ty- 
phoid fever, and before he wis recovered his family 
got it from him He mortgaged his home to pay 
doctor bills and nurses, and when finally all were 
well again his home and job were gone, ind he was 
broke and hungry He insisted that he was a good 
worker and would make good 1f he only had half a 
chance 

The officers were not inclined to believe this tale 
and kept him locked 1n the cell until they located 
the rest of the family The woman would not tell 
them anything for fear of her husband’s anger, and 
the authorities were at a loss to know what to do 
They dared not allow the man to go free in town, 
and yet the family must be cared for 

George Ball finally suggested that they be located 
somewhere in the country where the man could 
work and be away from the temptation of drink 
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Everyone approved of this idea, and the Barkers 
were located on a quarter section of rough land 
back of Olaf’s place Several years before, a cattle- 
man had built a sod shanty here, and when the 
townsfolk and settlers had contributed food, cloth- 
ing, household furniture, and cooking utensils the 
Barkers were moved 1n and given their chance 

As the people of the flat came in contact with 
this man they discovered that he was a rough, domi- 
neering bully who believed that might makes right, 
and settled everything by brute strength Physi- 
cally he was a giant, mentally a dwarf Hus wife 
was afraid of him—afraid to live with him and 
afraid of what he might do if she attempted to leave 
him She was in constant terror for the safety of 
herself and the children The men of the flat stood 
in awe of him—even Olaf, who was considered a 
superman physically, seemed small and weak beside 
Hack Barker 

Of all the people on the flat there was only one 
who made light of this man’s prowess, and that was 
Jam Burke 

‘““He’s named right,” Jim said ‘‘He’s a barker, 
all right, and a barkin’ dog never bites Someone 
will call his bluff someday, and he won’t be there 
He looks jist hike a picter I seen in a paper oncet of 
the burst of a man by the name of Spink (the old 
man meant the Sphinx) He was the biggest feller 
I ever seen in my life and looked jist like this feller 
here, and sometime this Spink feller will fall down 
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and stub his toe, and there won’t be no one a-feered 
of him arter that ” 

While no one took the old man’s harangue 
seriously the name “Spink” that he had dubbed the 
newcomer displaced his own name of Hack, and 
thereafter he was known as Spink Barker 

He was not only mean and vicious but also lazy 
and good for nothing He had no regard for law 
and order or the rights of those about him, no love 
or respect for his family—none of the finer traits 
that distinguish the human from the brute 

Had it not been for the wife and children the 
people of the flat would have found some way to 
relieve the community of so obnoxious a presence, 
but for their sakes they put up with him, for every- 
one felt sorry for them 

His wife, Jennie, proved to be a real little lady, 
and was soon regarded as an asset to the flat, while 
the boys— Johnny and Henry — were sturdy 
youngsters who would surely make good 1f given a 
chance 

Jennie’s first duty was to make herself and the 
children more nearly presentable She washed all 
their clothing and themselves, and with the help of 
donated clothing she made them look quite re- 
spectable Compared to the life she had lived since 
marrying Spink, this place seemed a haven to her, 
and had it not been for the constant fear of Spink 
she would have been contented This dread of what 
he might do hung over her like a pall She had been 
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the recipient of many a blow from his huge hand 
and knew only too well the danger of living with 
him at all So far he had not been especially brutal to 
the boys, ignoring them and blaming her for their 
shortcomings 

It was a little late for putting 1n spring crops, 
but there would still be tume for Spink to plant a 
few acres of corn Olaf offered him the use of his 
team and plow, and showed him how to do the 
work He took the plow and a couple of sacks of 
corn in his wagon, drove over to Spink’s place and 
helped him get started, then walked back home 

“T think he’ll get along all right,” he told Linnea 
‘He seems to take right hold of the work, and he’s 
so big and stout But they'll have to have help along 
to keep them going until they can raise a crop ” 

If Olaf had seen what was going on while he was 
telling her this he would have been a trifle skepti- 
cal about Spink’s getting along all right, for Olaf 
was hardly out of sight before Spink had the team 
hitched to the wagon and was headed toward Ak- 
ron There he sold the corn and proceeded to get 
drunk, ind it was agiin necessary to lock him up 
for the mght 

Next day George Ball and Jimmy Burke got 
Spink back 1n the wagon and took him home The 
sheriff had told him that 1f he were caught in town 
again he would be locked up for the summer, and 
George informed him that the grain dealers would 
buy no corn from him 
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more horse feed and got him started once more, 
thinking that everything would be all mght this 
time 

Spink worked pretty well the first day, but the 
second day while he was in the field Jennie slipped 
over to Ansons to warn them what was going on 
She was very excited, not only over the nature of 
her errand, but as to what might happen if Spink 
ever found out that she had gone away from home 
She pledged them both to secrecy several times be- 
fore she would tell them what was on her mind 

Spink had worked the horses all one day and was 
starting on the second day without having given 
them anything to eat or drink 

Olaf ran all the way over to the field where Spink 
was plowing and told him that the horses would 
have to be fed and watered Spink dropped the 
lines and started for the house 

“Well, if you want your hosses tended to you 
better keep them to home,” was his parting re- 
mark as Olaf unhitched the team 

Olaf took the horses home, fed 1nd watered them, 
gave them a rest, then went back and did Spink’s 
plowing for him Ina week’s hard work he plowed 
and planted ten acres of corn, not for Spink but 
for Jennie and the boys 

He also plowed a liberal plot for Jennie’s gar- 
den, and he and Linnea showed her how to prepare 
and plant beds of peas, beans, beets, lettuce, and 
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onions, among other things She was a great little 
worker and soon had a wonderful garden growing 
There were many spring rains that year, and the 
garden came up and grew rapidly, but meanwhile 
they must eat They were destitute and must have 
provisions every day 

Olaf and Linnea had brought food to them daily 
so far, but they realized that they could not afford 
to do this very much longer So Linnea had Olaf 
take her to Akron where she laid the matter before 
the proper authorities She made it plain to them 
that their responsibility did not end with dumping 
these people on Poverty Flat They would have to 
make provisions for keeping them 

The county supervisors agreed to furnish money 
to buy provisions, and Linnea was to act as an agent 
to ration things out to them and see that they got 
what they needed and did not waste material or 
money 

Linnea was terribly afraid of Spink and never 
went near their place unless Olaf was along She 
felt sorry for Jennie and the boys and was anxious 
to do everything she could for them She persuaded 
the people on the flat to donate eggs, milk, and 
chickens, and one evening she and Olaf took them 
a dozen hens and a rooster, thinking that it would 
help Jennie in setting the table if they could get a 
start in chickens, but Spink compelled her to kill 
and cook one each day until they were all gone An- 
other time Linnea took them a cake, thickly frosted 
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Spink took it and began at once to devour it, like 
a hungry dog, while Jennie stood by not daring to 
remonstrate, and the boys watched, with hungry 
eyes, the cake grow smaller and smaller How their 
mouths watered for just a taste of the pretty white 
frosting! 

When the cake was nearly gone Spink licked the 
frosting off what was left and then pinched off 
little preces and threw them on the floor, laughing 
hilariously as the boys scrambled for the morsels 

The sheriff had told Spink chat if he ever laid 
rough hands on Jennie or the boys he would be put 
behind the bars and kept there This seemed to put 
the fear of the law into him, for he contented him- 
self with swearing and threatening, 1nd making 
false motions as though he were going to strike 

Jenmie was like a deer in captivity She was des- 
perately afraid of him, and started every time he 
moved or spoke She was afraid to leave the house 
to visit a neighbor for fear he might punish her or 
harm one of the boys She stayed at home and tried 
to anticipate ind execute his every wish, but 15 time 
went on and he showed them no violence she gradu- 
ally became bolder and finally ventured 1s far as 
Linnea’s 

As no harm came from this visit she continued to 
visit them frequently, always taking the boys with 
her The Ansons were glad to have her come and 
always made her welcome Linnea always had some- 
thing good to eat for the boys They were quite shy 
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at first, but gradually became acquainted with Olaf 
and Linnea, and soon Olaf had one on each knee 
telling them stories 

They were healthy normal children and craved 
the affection and comradeship of a father Soon 
they were tagging Olaf around wherever he went 
How proud and happy he would have been to have 
two boys like these to call his own! But Olaf and 
Linnea could never have children of their own, and 
this was the only sorrow of their lives together 


813 Shem 
A NEW HOUSE AT LAST 


BE TURNER washed and polished his 
new spring wagon until he could see his 
reflection on its side He gazed at the 
wagon admiringly It was his first possession since 
coming to the flat that was not an absolute neces- 
sity No wonder he was proud of it' Finishing his 
work on it, he went to the barn ind curried Buck 
and Bally until they shone almost as brightly 1s the 
spring wagon 
Meanwhile Mollie was busy in the house laying 
out their very best clothes, taking a few necessary 
stitches here and there, pressing out ribbons, col- 
lars and cuffs, and shirt bosoms, putting the finish- 
ing touch on everything She was more painstaking 
than usual in this work, for this was a very special 
occasion They were going to dinner at Scott’s 
today 
Everything was in readiness at last Abe’s white 
shirt was laid out on the bed, the bosom starched 
and ironed until 1t was as stiff and uncomfortable as 
a board, the stand-up collar and the detachable 
cuffs were there too, equally uncomfortable His 
best suit and hat were brushed and cleaned, and his 
tie, collar buttons, and cuff links were laid out 
Elaine’s new dress, hair ribbon, and stockings, and 
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Mollie’s best dress were all ready to slip on Every- 
thing was ready but the shoes 

Three pairs of dingy soiled shoes sat in a row upon 
a bench in the kitchen When Abe came 1n to dress 
Mollie met him at the door, almost in tears 

“Oh, Abe, what in the world will we ever do? 
There’s not a speck of shoe blacking in the house, 
and just look at those shoes!” 

“Well, they do look a little the worse for wear, 
but 1t’s nothing serious, Mollie We'll brush ’em up 
a bit, and they’ll look a lot better than they do now ” 

*“No, that won’t do, Abe I’d be humiliated to 
death We simply won’t go We can’t go with 
shoes looking like that We’ll have to make some 
excuse to the Scotts, and stay at home Oh, Abe! I 
did so much want to go today ” 

“Now, Mollie, we'll find a way out,” reassured 
Abe “T’ll tell you what—Ill hitch up and drive 
over to Olaf’s They'll be pretty sure to have some 
blacking It’s early yet—-plenty of time ” 

Jack Scott—1 comparative newcomer on the flat 
—was from 1n aristocratic wealthy Southern fam- 
ily After the wir the Scott fortune had gone on 
the rocks, and when Jack’s parents died he sal- 
vaged what he could from the ruins and came out 
to Poverty Flat He was proud and rather boastful 
of his achievements, but not supercilious His 
neighbors all called him “Jack,” and he and his 
wife retained the old Southern hospitality, anyone 
was always welcome at their home 
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They had brought some money with them and 
were considered quite wealthy, measured in the 
opinion of their neighbors 

Mrs Scott was cold and reserved among stran- 
gers, but very friendly once the barriers were 
broken down Dorothy and Elaine had been almost 
inseparable for the past year, and this friendship of 
their children created a bond of friendship between 
the parents, too Besides Dorothy there was 1n older 
boy and a six-year-old girl in the Scott family 

Since Elaine had been going there and tclling 
such wonderful tales about the furniture and con- 
veniences in the home, Mollie had been crazy to sec 
for herself Now that desire was gratified She 
saw with her own eyes that the house had a bise- 
ment, was provided with a furnace, hot and cold 
water, 1 bath and toilet, had screened porches ind 
1 real veranda And the furniture—Mollic had 
never seen anything like it except in a furniturc 
store in Omaha once, when she hid admired the 
beautiful displays and wondered :t people really had 
such things in their homes Here was such furni- 
ture in everyday use in the home of one of her 
friends 

Jack showed them through the house and ex- 
plained it to them 

“You see,” he said when they were 1gain seated 
in the parlor, “J told Beth we probably would never 
move again, and we might just as well fix up here 
and be comfortable I’ve often wondered, Abe, 
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why you didn’t build You know we ought not to 
put off the enjoyments of life We're growing older 
every day, and people who deny themselves too 
much gradually become callous to the beautiful in 
life 

“We cannot successfully antagonize the laws of 
nature Every creation has its creator, every blade 
of grass and every grain of sand its mission to ful- 
fill When I waken in the morning and hear the 
birds singing 1n the trees by my window, somehow 
I have a feeling that they are singing especially for 
me When I see a beautiful flower I know that it 
was placed there for my delight 

‘How true the saying, ‘It 1s not all of life to live, 
nor all of death to die’ Some of us do not take time 
to live, but we will take tume to die Each day 1s a 
record 1n itself, and when that page 1s turned it 1s 
sealed forever in the book of eternity We cannot go 
back and pick up things that we may have dropped 
along the way 

‘““Now, Abe, you are working too hard Mollie 
is working too hard You will grow old before your 
time, and when you are old you will look back over 
your life and say, ‘What a fool, what a fool!’ 

“Take my advice—go home and build a house 
Never mind about the finances Get some of the 
good things of life before you are too old to enjoy 
them ” 

“Well, I suppose I should have built years ago,” 
Abe replied, “but you see when we came to the flat 
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we didn’t know just what to do or what to expect 
We might not like 1t well enough to stay, so I built 
a cheap shack for temporary use until we could 
make up our minds what to do Then one year 
followed another, and I had so many other things to 
look after that I just kept putting off building, but 
now that we have made up our minds to make a 
permanent home on the flat I am going to build 
Just as soon as I get my fall work rounded up I'll 
begin hauling lumber, and it won’t be long after 
that tll you may see a respectable house on the 
Turner place ” 

The Scotts were royal entertainers, and the 
Turners thoroughly enjoyed the day, still Mollie 
was ill at ease most of the trme There was a sort of 
nightmare hanging over her How could they pos- 
sibly entertain the Scotts in their old shack? She 
felt a slight relief when Abe finally drove the spring 
wagon round to the door for her and they were on 
their way home 

‘““What were you thinking about when you talked 
to Jack about building the way you did?” she asked 
Abe “You know very well that we can’t possibly 
build this fall You'll do mighty well if you pay for 
this spring wagon, say nothing of building a house 
It sounded to me like you were losing your mind ” 

“Oh, I don’t hardly know, myself Maybe I’m 
crazy MaybeI have lost my mind And then again 
maybe I’ve been crazy all my life, and sust regained 
my senses today I don’t know 
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“You know, Mollie, when Jack was talking about 
building I was watching the expression on your 
face You flushed, and then turned pale I saw you 
bite your lips, and then I saw them tremble | 
thought you were going to cry, but you didn’t, did 
you? You’re a brave girl, Mollie, and deserving of 
lots more than I can give you 

‘Jack Scott is an idealist and dreamer, yet what 
he said stuck in my craw Mollie, we’re going to 
build, and that this fall I don’t know how I only 
know that we’re gomg to build” 

Abe’s words were manna to her hungry longing 
for a house She had felt that she could not go on 
this way another year Yet, knowing their financial 
straits, she had chosen to bear her trouble 1n silence 
rather than distress Abe about it Now Abe, dear 
old Abe, had anticipated her desire She knew that 
he did not speak lightly of building If he said he 
would build she believed that he would build, and 
left the way to him 

The following days were hard ones for Abe, for 
now that he had committed himself to a building 
program it was up to him to make good He rea- 
lized that to disappoint Mollie now would be brutal 
In her present frame of mind it might cause a shock 
she would be unable to withstand She had said, 
‘There 1s always a way out, and it’s up to us to find 
it,” but how was he to find his way out of this 
difficulty? 

He could not ask the lumberman to trust him for 
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building material, because the date of payment was 
so very uncertain Indeed, he might never be able 
to pay at all He had thought of borrowing from 
the old man, but he was already under so great an 
obligation to him that he could not ask for further 
favors 

He was very little acquainted in Akron But he 
had done a [little banking with the Colorado State 
Savings Bank, and was slightly acquainted with the 
president, Mr Hanthorn He decided to go to 
him with a plea for a loan 

John Hanthorn also owned 1 large mercantile 
store and was the wealthiest min in Akron His 
wife was the social leadcr of the town, and wis so 
busy with her various clubs and program commit- 
tees that she had little time to correct their son 
Harold, and consequently he was growing idle, dis- 
obedient, and selfish His younger sister, Myrtle— 
who was Elaine’s 1ge—seemed to thrive on neglect, 
however, for she was her brother’s opposite 1n 
every way 

Hanthorn explained to Abe that the bank could 
not make him a loan on his rcal estate, but that he 
might be able to make him a personal Joan, taking 
a mortgage on his farm as security Finally it wis 
arranged this way The mortgage would run eight 
years and bear interest at the rate of six per cent 
Surely they would be able to pay the debt by that 
time! 

Now that the money was available they sat up 
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nights drawing house plans and figuring the cost of 
lumber, hardware, and plaster They would not 
need a large house, but they wanted a nice one Fi- 
nally they decided on a five-room cottage with 
closets, pantry, bathroom, and porches There would 
be a kitchen, dining room, parlor, and two bed- 
rooms 

Abe had ten acres of sorghum cane which was 
just right to cut He began at once hauling cane to 
the mill at Otis and hauling lumber home from Ak- 
ron By the time he was through with the cane he 
had all the lumber on the ground and was ready to 
build 

Olaf and Bob helped him and 1n two weeks the 
house was ready for plaster After the plasterer had 
finished his work, time had to be allowed for the 
plaster to dry before doing the finishing work on 
the interior Mollie could hardly wait, but at last 
the house was ready for occupancy, and Abe helped 
her scrub the floors and wash windows Mollie 
was 1n high spirits as the work progressed 

“T tell you, Abe, dear,” she said, pausing with the 
mop rag inher hand “One thing I want more than 
anything else in the way of furniture 1s a hardwood 
dining table I’ve always wanted a nice dining table 
Don’t you think light oak 1s the prettiest?” 

Abe was scraping plaster from the woodwork 
He turned and sat down on the floor, a look of de- 
jection on his face For a minute neither spoke, 
and then as if answering the hungry look in her 
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eyes, Abe said “Well, by gum, Mollie, I never 
figured on furniture ” 

Molhie’s eyes dropped, and her mouth twitched, 
but she said nothing She was used to bitter dis- 
appointments and knew how to bear them stor- 
cally Abe realized that he had spoken bluntly, and 
went to her 

“T’ll tell you, Mollie,” he said ‘I think there will 
be a little money left after we get everything 
straightened up, and we can buy some nice furni- 
ture for the parlor and dining room Then maybe 
later on we can stock up the kitchen and bedrooms, 
but we just can’t do everything right now 

“Another thing I’ve been thinking about,” he 
went on ‘We ought to dedicate the new house in 
some way Why couldn’t we have the neighbors 
in and have a taffy pull, and use up some of our 
new sorghum? Mr Bliss told me that we would 
have two fifty-gallon barrels for our share, and I 
don’t know what we will ever do with so much 
sorghum ” 

Mollie was all enthusiasm at once ‘That'll be 
fine,” she answered ‘Bob and Katie have oodles of 
popcorn They can furnish that, and we'll fur- 
nish the sorghum We'll invite everybody to come 
and make popcorn balls and pull taffy Won’t that 
be fun? If the new house isn’t big cnough we'll use 
both houses, cause we’ve got two houses now, you 
know ” 

When the evening of the taffy pull came it soon 
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became evident that both houses would be neces- 
sary to accommodate the people It was the largest 
indoor party ever gathered on the flat The en- 
tire population of the flat turned out, and there 
were a few outsiders The Snodgrass sisters were 
there with their little dog, Muffy Tuffy The Bar- 
ker family was there Even George Ball was there 
with the funny little old man Probably they had 
emptied a bottle on their way, for though neither 
man was under the influence of liquor, both were in 
high spirits 

As soon as the crowd had assembled the people 
were divided into two groups, the corn poppers go- 
ing to the old house and the taffy pullers remaining 
in the new one There was, of course, a constant 
stream passing back and forth all the time 

The sorghum was boiled and put in dishpans on 
a table on the porch to cool This seemed to be a 
good arrangement, but turned out decidedly bad 

Cynthn Snodgrass sat 1n the dining room holding 
Muffy Tuffy on her lap, while Mollie’s big house 
cat moved about in the kitchen, rubbing his sleek 
sides aginst shapely ankles, purring and making up 
with one after another Finally he came into the 
dining room, 1nd then bedlam turned loose 

Muffy Tuffy sprang from Cynthia’s lap so vio- 
lently that she screamed The cat ran under chairs 
and between legs The dog barked, the women 
screamed, stumbled over each other, and fell down 
Some of the men tried to catch the cat, others con- 
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centrated on the dog Cynthia and Celia screamed 
and cried, and tried in vain to rescue dear little 
Muffy Tuffy 

The cat made the rounds of the kitchen, dining 
room, and parlor with the dog close at his heels 
Chairs were upset, curtains pulled down, buckets 
of water tipped over, then pussy sprang through an 
open window to the porch and onto the table Be- 
fore anyone could catch him he was floundering in 
a dishpan full of viscid taffy 

Bob Wilson, who happened to be on the porch 
at the time, grabbed the dishpin and threw pin, 
cat, and taffy to the ground outside, then picked 
up the pursuing dog and sent her flying after the 
cat yust as Cynthia, with a little scream, fainted 
dead away, falling into the arms of Jimmy Burke 
She was quickly restored, and pussy was shut 1n the 
woodshed pending the time when his toilet could 
be adjusted a trifle 

While all this was going on in the new house, the 
corn popping was progressing satisfactorily in the 
old one Abe was busy tending fire Olaf and Clyde 
Parker were popping the corn Linnea and Matte 
Parker were experimenting with making popcorn 
balls Big Spink Barker had commandeered a pan- 
ful of popped corn and was standing by a window 
eagerly stuffing 1t into his mouth 

Matie was terribly provoked at his ill manners 
When she finally got a ball made to her entire 
satisfaction, she playfully raised her arm and hurled 
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it straight toward Spink’s back Contrary to the 
general belief that a woman can’t throw, the ball 
went true to its mark, striking Spink squarely in the 
back of the neck, where it clung for an instant, some 
of the corn breaking off and rolling down his neck 
She did not realize his disposition 

He was furious He turned and yelled “I can 
lick the man that throwed that ball ” 

Olaf sensed the seriousness of the situation and 
tried to pass it off as a yoke 

“Oh, that was all in fun,” he said ‘You don’t 
need to get mad_ Everything’s fun here tonight ” 

“Oh, 1t was you, you big boob,” Spink yelled 
‘You yeller dog, come out an’ fight ” 

“That was all in fun, I tell you,” Olaf repeated 
‘IT not want to fight I en’t mad wit you ” 

““You’re a coward, a fraidy cat, a baby I can 
lick you with one hand tied behind me You're 
yeller and dasn’t fight lke a man ” 

“IT don’t want to fight I en’t mad wit you’ 

Spink had been brandishing his fists and working 
his way nearer to Olaf Now a half-dozen men 
pushed in between them 

Spink grabbed Jennie by the arm ‘Come on,” 
he said, “‘git the kids We're goin’ home ” 

Someone reminded him that the boys had not 
had any taffy or popcorn yet 

“Don’t make a damn bit o’ difference We’re 
goin’ home_ I don’t want my kids to ’sociate with 
sech cattle ” 


b] 
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Jennie dared not remonstrate, and the boys were 
led out, whimpering 

There was a feeling of relief in the room when 
they were gone What might have been a serious 
affair had been averted However, no one wis 
proud of the stand Olaf had taken This big man 
of iron muscles had shown the white feather Even 
the women talked of his cowardice and felt 
ashamed of him, but the incident was soon forgot- 
ten, and the merrymaking continued 

Quantities of popped corn were carried over to 
the new house and unpulled taffy brought back 
Then the taffy pulling began Everyone who wanted 
to was allowed to pull, and the fun grew furious 
The funny little old man made a rope of taffy and 
deftly threw a coil around Celia’s neck She gig- 
gled and struggled, finally getting the taffy in her 
hair and on her dress Seeing what she had done, 
she became very submissive while the old man tried 
im vain to extricate the taffy without sacrificing 
hair or clothing Mollie and Katie were called to 
the rescue, and they decided that 1t would be neces- 
sary to trim off certain locks of hair with the 
shears The dress, however, was preserved intact 

Someone opened the woodshed door and let the 
cat out He had rolled in the dirt and was a pathetic- 
looking cat as he came sneaking into the kitchen 
“It would be funny if 1t wasn’t so serious,” Mollie 
declared She felt sorry for the puss, however, and 
allowed him to he on an old rug behind the stove 
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Later in the night they told stories, then some- 
one suggested that they see who could tell the 
cleverest lie The one winning the contest would 
be given a prize Jack Scott began 1t 

“Yesterday as I passed the Barkers I saw a funny 
sight The door was open, and Spink was standing 
by the table with an apron on, washing dishes Just 
as I got opposite he tore off the apron and ran out 
of the house and down the road, swearing that he 
wouldn’t wash another dish Jennie ran after him, 
took him by the ear, led him back, put the apron 
on him, and started him to work again As I passed 
out of sight I saw her still standing in the doorway 
guarding against his possible escape ” 

Then Abe, Bob, and several others took a turn at 
storytelling, and finally 1t was George Ball’s turn 

“I dreamed that Jim Burke and I were sleeping 
in a room on the seventh story of a hotel Some 
time in the night the building got on fire When 
I awoke every avenue of escape was cut off by 
flames I raised the window and looked down, but 
it was too far to yump, so I turned and looked at 
the old man, sleeping peacefully on the bed His 
whiskers reached out and swept the floor An idea 
came to me I took out my knife, cut off those 
whiskers, and made a rope with which I let myself 
down to the ground ” 

The old man said that he had not expected to 
join in the contest, but George’s story forced him to 
tell one 
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“Me and Bill Davis and George Ball made a bet,” 
he said, “which one could drink the most whiskey, so 
we lined up by the bar George was in the middle, 
and me on one side of him and Bill on t’other We 
got a yug of whiskey and a glass, and fust I takes 1 
drink, then George takes one (’member he was in 
the middle!) then Bull takes one, then George takcs 
another, then I takes another then George, then Bill, 
then George again Well, by and by George begins 
to git funny, and me and Bill laff and tell him he 
better pay up and we'll quit That makes George 
mad, and he “lows he can drink twicet as much 15 
we kin, and so we make another bet, and I drinks 
one glass, then George drinks two glasses, then Bill 
drinks one, then George drinks two more, and so 
on Well, afore we knowed whit we wis a-doin’ 
George got so drunk he couldn’t pay the debt, and 
me and Bill had to put him to bed 

“Tt took him three days to git sober 1gin, and 
he wouldn’t pay—said they wasn’t iny tume limit 
on that bet, and he was still a-drinking ” 

“Much obleeged,” he said as the prize was handed 
him “I ain’t sure I earned that ’ere prize though, 
cause that ere lie I jest told was every word the 
truth ” 


wb 14 sem 
SPINK GOES TO JAIL 


OLLIE was happy now that they at 
VV = had a new house Set among the 
trees, with flowers and shrubs around 
it, the little white cottage was very attractive In- 
side it was equally so, for Mollie had some new fur- 
niture—a carpet, stand, lounge, and two rocking 
chairs in the parlor, a pretty walnut table and six 
matching chairs in the dining room 
One evening shortly before Christmas, Abe, who 
had been to town, came in carrying a large box He 
told Mollie that it contained her Christmas pres- 
ent—a new set of dishes He began unpacking the 
box, setting the dishes on the table one by one, 
while Mollie stood by and admired them as only a 
woman can admire pretty dishes Each time he set 
one on the table he said “Do you think you'll like 
them? If you don’t we can trade them for some- 
thing else ” But there was nothing 1n the world of 
like value that would have pleased Mollie so much, 
and she squirmed a little each time he suggested 
taking them back 
After they were all unpacked they arranged them 
in different groups and stood by admiringly Then 
Mollie spread her one white linen tablecloth on the 
table and placed the dishes just as she would have 
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for a company dinner While they were doing this 
there was a rap on the door 

““Well, 1f 1t ain’t Bob and Katie and Tom!” Abe 
eyaculated, opening the door ‘Come in before you 
all freeze to death Bring your overshoes in and 
put ’em behind the stove so they'll be warm when 
you want ’em again ” 

Abe got the poker and began vigorously poking 
the fire, for such was the custom when neighbors 
called, regardless of the condition of the fire or the 
weather However there was some excuse for it 
this evening, for it was a bitterly cold might 

“Looks like you were having company,” Bob ob- 
served as he looked at the table 

“Yep, we are,” Abe laughed 

‘““We got sort of lonesome settin’ around the fire,” 
Bob explained ‘So Tom popped some corn, and 
we thought we’d bring it over and set awhile ” 

‘Better tell it all while you’re about it, Dad” 
Tom suggested, winking at his mother 

“Yes, you don’t need to keep anything back, 
Bob,” Katie said 

Bob looked a trifle abashed ‘‘Oh, Mother and 
Tom think they’re smart All I said was ‘My 
mouth’s watering for some of Mollie’s mince pie" 
Nothin’ very bad about that, I guess Anyhow, 
it’s so, and I’m not denying it ” 

“Well, I bet Mollie’s got mince pie on tap all 
right,” Abe replied ‘And I’m ready to trade pie 
for some of Tom’s popcorn any time ” 
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Tom was in his teens now—a big, awkward boy, 
quite handsome A year ago he would have been 
romping with Elaine, but he was too self-con- 
scious for that now Instead he sat and listened to 
the older folks’ conversation, watching Elaine, how- 
ever He was very fond of her, but too shy to show 
his affection 

They all sat around the fire and visited while old 
Boreas whistled and shrieked outside, trying to en- 
ter After a little there was a lull 

‘The weather’s moderating, and the wind has 
changed,” Abe declared “I can tell by the way 
that stove draws ” 

He went to the door and looked out The sky 
had clouded over The wind shifted to the south, 
and a heavy must filled the air It was not rain, but, 
as Bob said, ““You could cut it with a knife” Very 
soon the wind became stronger, and the rain beat 
against the south side of the house and on the roof 
with an incessant roar After a little there was an- 
other lull 

“Looks as though we might be 1n for a blizzard,” 
Bob remarked as Mollie served pie and coffee to 
them In answer to his words there was a loud slap 
against the north side of the house as though some- 
one hid struck the house a terrific, loud blow with 
a flat board Everyone started, for they knew just 
what to expect 

The impact of the first gust of wind jarred the 
house distinctly It seemed to be creeping on its 
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foundations The wind howled and shrieked, so 
that they had to shout to make each other under- 
stand The blizzard came 1n blasts, each one seem- 
ing to try to outdo its predecessor 

Mollie had been unusually merry during the 
evening, but became very quiet when the storm 
struck She was not frightened, but she always 
grew melancholy when it stormed, for she was 
thinking of the little grave down the road_ It 
seemed that her little Oleva was out in the storm— 
that she should be protected from it She knew, of 
course, that the little girl she hid mothered and 
loved was not there, but this strange obsession grip- 
ped her, and she could not throw it off 

The snow sifted in around the edges of the win- 
dows ind doors On the east side of the housc there 
was already a drift 1s high as the window sill, while 
on the west the ground was swept bire 

They sat untul midnight waiting for the storm to 
abate, then Bob and Katie thought they hid better 
try to make 1t home 

In front of the house the snow wis drifted even 
with the top of the front gate The men wallowed 
through, breaking a trail for Katie The storm was 
blinding All sense of direction was lost, and they 
could not have found their way home except for 
the fence, which they followed until they came to 
their own gate 

When Bob turned the knob of his front door, it 


flew open with such violence that he went sprawl- 
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ing to the floor It required the combined strength 
of all three to close the door after they had entered 
When they had succeeded 1n getting the roar of the 
storm partially shut out, they heard a low whining 
cry which seemed to come from the corner of the 
room 

“What in the world was that—a cat?” Bob 
queried 

“It sounded more like a baby, Bob For pity sake, 
light a lamp! Tom, fix the fire!” 

“It’s only me, 1t’s Jennie,” came a subdued voice 
from the corner 

“For pity sake! What’s the matter, Jennie? What 
has happened®” Katie asked, approaching the 
crouching forms 

Jennie and the two boys were wrapped 1n blan- 
kets which they had taken from Katie’s beds, and 
wrapped 1n Jennie’s old shawl was a tiny, new-born 
baby 

“Heavens! Make the fire quickly, Tom Help 
him, Bob We've got to get things warmed up 1n 
here nght away Hurry!” 

She quickly warmed a blanket and wrapped the 
baby up well until the room became warm, then 
bathed the little thing and made 1t as comfortable as 
possible 

“Te’s a girl,” she called to Jenmie, “and awful 
pretty, the little darling” The baby had been 
chilled and was still shivering She doubted 1f 1t 
would live long, but she did not tell Jenme this It 
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would be impossible to get a doctor now, in such a 
blizzard, and would do no good anyway She sent 
Bob through the storm for Mollie 

Together they made Jennie comfortable, putting 
her in bed The two boys were given a bed on the 
floor 

““What’s them things?” Johnny asked, pointing 
to the pillows on their bed 

“Those are pillows,” Katie told him 

“What they for? You can’t cover up with 
them ” 

Katie showed them how to use the pillows 

“Golly, that feels good,” said Johnny, snuggling 
his head down 1n the soft feathers Next day Katie 
made each of them a small, soft pillow to take home 
with them 

Jenmie told them that when she was seized with 
sharp pains she told Spink that she was sick, and 
asked him to go for help Instead, he kicked her out 
in the snow 1n a fit of anger She excused him, say- 
ing that he had been drinking and wasn’t himself 
This was before the storm started She called the 
boys and started for Olaf’s, but got caught in the 
storm and was soon lost After wandering around 
for a long time they finally came to the road and 
followed 1t to Bob’s front gate 

Except for frostbitten cheeks Jenmie and the boys 
were none the worse for the storm 

Katie and Mollie did everything possible to save 
the baby, but could not It died just before dawn 
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The blizzard raged all the next day, and kept 
them indoors, but quieted down at nightfall The 
second day was bright and cold A little grave was 
dug not far from Oleva’s, and there the tiny babe 
was laid to rest 

For three weeks Jennie and the boys stayed at 
the Wilson home, and all that time Spink never 
came to see them, nor did he inquire for them 
When they returned to him he accepted them as 
indifferently as if they had not been away He 
appropriated the boys’ pillows, and found that by 
putting the two together he had a very comfortable 
head rest 

So far as any of the neighbors knew Spink had 
never offered violence to Jennie since coming to 
the flat This was not from any kindness of heart, 
however, but rather because of his wholesome feir 
of what the law might do to him He had been 
threatened a jail sentence commensurate with his 
act, and of all things he dreaded going behind the 
bars He abused his wife in every conceivable way, 
but did not strike her Usually, he was indifferent 
to the boys as long as they obeyed him 

Why did Jenmie cling to him? Was it from love 
for him or fear of him—or was 1t her fidelity to her 
marriage vows? She had promised to love, honor, 
and obey Well, she was obeying 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast ” 
Jennie was firm in the conviction that Spink would 
sometime have 1 change of heart, and would yet be 
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to be present when he reformed Meanwhile she 
worked for the boys, teaching them to obev their 
father, to be honest, polite and courteous 

It was a long, lonesome winter for them Spink’s 
disposition seemed to grow worse, 1f possible But 
through it all Jennie was patient and hopeful 

At last the winter wore away, and the land took 
on a verdant hue once more Each diy the sun rose 
earlier, crept a little higher into the heavens, and 
lingered in the evening as though loath to go to bed 

As soon as the frost was out of the ground Jen- 
nie began spading up large beds of earth for her 
early garden Spink spent most of his time out of 
doors when the weather wis nice This gave Jen- 
nie periods of relaxation for which she was thank- 
ful He never offered to help her, but she wis 
grateful that he did not molest her or interfere with 
her work 

One afternoon he came in tired and hot from a 
long tramp He threw himself down in the shade 
of the house and ordered Jennie to bring him a 
drink of fresh water from the well 

“All right,” she called ‘In just a minute ” 

He rose and started toward her ‘What you 
mean, 1n just a minute,” he growled ‘You ain’t 
goin’ to do what I tell you “ull you get ready, 
eh? Zat it? Who’s boss around here, anyhow?” 

Jennie knew she had made a grave mistake Her 
face flushed, and she dropped the hoe and rin for 
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the water pail, but he grasped her roughly by the 
arm She threw her arms around his neck and 
begged forgiveness 

‘Please, Hack, don’t—I’m going just as fast as I 
can” 

He shook her roughly ‘I'll learn you some sense 
When I say, ‘Git me a drink,’ I mean git me a drink 
I don’t mean next week, neither ” 

“Please don’t, Hack—that hurts my arm aw- 
fully ” Her face was contorted with pain, and she 
was trembling violently 

*“Hurts, does it? Well, that’s what I aims to 
make it do I'll learn you how to tell me you won’t 
do it” 

He held her at arm’s length and struck her a 
vicious blow on the side of the face 

‘“There—maybe you'll have some sense next time 
I tell you to do something See how quick you kin 
git me a drink of fresh water ” 

Jennie struggled to her feet, and ran to the well, 
where she wound up with a windlass a pail of water 
from a well one hundred feet deep She quickly 
filled a dipper and took it to her master 

Spink had taken a violent dislike to Linnea, and 
Olaf finally forbade her going to the Barker home 
for fear some harm might come to her Bob and 
Katie were looking after Jennie and the boys now 
Next day when they drove up to the house they 
saw Jennie, one eye still swollen nearly shut, and her 
cheek black and slightly swollen 
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“What in the world 1s the matter” Katie 
inquired 

Jenme never complained of Spink, rather, she 
made all sorts of excuses for his behavior In an- 
swer to Katie’s question she said “Oh, I fell down 
yesterday and hurt myself ” 

This was almost true She had fallen down and 
had been hurt Bob and Katie might have accepted 
her explanation and never known the truth had not 
little Johnny piped up “Pap knocked her down 
That’s what’s the matter with her ” 

Bob immediately turned his horses around, drove 
to Akron, and swore out a warrant for Spink’s 
arrest 

Jenmie pleaded with the sheriff to let Spink stay 
home, but he took him to town, and there Spink 
was piven a jail sentence of sixty days 


8 1D See 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


ANT to go to town, Mollie?” 
“Don’t I always want to go to town?” 
“Well, you and Elaine get on your trot- 


ting harness We'll go past Olaf’s Maybe they’ll 
want to go along ” 

Olaf and Linnea did want to go, and soon they 
were all in Abe’s new spring wagon on the road to 
town 

“Do you know, it seems only about half as far 
to town 1s it did in the old lumber wagon,” Mollie 
remarked as the horses jogged along, ‘‘and it’s so 
much more comfortable It’s just like being in 1 
10cking chair at home ” 

“T expect you wonder how you got along 1s 
long as you did without it,” Linnea said “Isn't it 
wonderful all the modern conveniences we have 
now—windmills to pump water, washing machines 
to wash clothes Just think, when you have a wash- 
ing to do, all you have to do 1s heat the water and 
put it in the washing machine, turn a crank, and 
the clothes come out clein That’s automatic all 
right, then turn the wringer ind the clothes come 
through just as dry 1s you could wring them by 
hand You just couldn’t believe it if you didn’t see 
it with your own eyes Why, when Elaine grows 
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up she will hardly be able to remember the hard- 
ships you and I have experienced ”’ 

““What I’d like to see,” Abe said, ‘is for someone 
to bring one of those newfangled self-binders to 
the flat DPve always had a curuosity to see one of 
those machines It’s hard to believe that you can 
bind a sheaf of grain by machinery—tie a knot and 
everything They say 1t makes a better sheaf than 
you can bind by hand You never saw one work, 
did you, Olaf?” 

“No, I never did, but I saw one swinging stacker 
once on a treshing machine It go back and forth 
all the time You hardly haf to stack the straw at 
all ” 

“It beats the band, Olaf, the things they can do 
with machinery Thisis the age of invention Mark 
my word, someday they’ll have horseless carriages, 
though it won’t likely be in our day The steain 
engine pulls cars on the railroad without horses, and 
I heard that they have steam engines now that pull 
threshing machines and run the separators Some- 
day some enterprising cuss will turn his mind to 
making a horseless carriage, and 1t’ll be with us be- 
fore you know it ” 

“What you tenk about flying machines, Abe? 
Will we ever haf them?” 

“No, that’s going just a little too far The air 
was made for the birds and not for man There'll 
always be fools trying 1t—even risking their lives 
and getting killed with one fool experiment or an- 
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other, but they’ll never make a machine that will 
fly through the air, Olaf It just can’t be done 
You see, the air 1s too light to hold up anything as 
heavy asa man Give a man wings large enough to 
support him 1n the air, and the machinery neces- 
sary to operate them would be so heavy that it 
couldn’t rise in the air If you increase the size of 
the wings you would have to add to the machinery, 
and there you are The air won’t support heavy ob- 
yects, and no one but freaks or fools will ever waste 
their time on flying machines ” 

“Well, I en’t very smart, Abe I tenk I been 
fool, too, but I tenk sometime dey make flying ma- 
chines all right ” 

“Abe, are you going to stop at Burke’s®” Mollie 
asked ‘He might want to go along or send for 
something ” 

Abe stopped in front of the old man’s house, and 
they all thought 1t queer that he was nowhere in 
sight Usually he was 1n the doorway, or close by, 
to greet passers with a cheery “howdy-do,” and a 
wave of the hand Abe had a strange premonition 
as he went to the house that all was not right and 
that something had happened to the old man 

So strong was this feeling that he did not even 
stop to knock, but opened the door and walked in 
The old man was lying on the floor in a semicon- 
scious condition He showed that he recognized 
Abe, but did not attempt to speak to him Abe 
called the others, and they would have carried him 
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to his bedroom, but a look 1n his eyes and a feeble 
shake of the head warned them that he did not 
wish them to cross the threshold guarded by the 
rattlesnake 

They got a cushion and some blankets from the 
spring wagon and made him as comfortable as they 
could Then Abe left the others to do what they 
could for him while he drove to Akron for a doctor 

The doctor said 1t was a case of spotted fever 
The old man was 1n for a long siege of sickness No 
medicine would be required, but he must have care- 
ful nursing 

“He will ask for all sorts of things to eat,” he 
said “It will be safe to give him anything he wants 
because he will not eat it anyway Just keep him as 
comfortable as possible, and humor him all you like 
I think he’ll pull through all night, but it will de- 
pend largely on the nursing he gets ” 

The only medicine the doctor prescribed was a 
certain kind of pill to give him in case the fever ran 
too high Abe and Mollie took him to their home 
They were anxious to do something to show their 
appreciation for what the old man had done for 
them when Elaine had been bitten by the snake 

Jim Burke was a very sick man, and moving him 
seven miles was a delicate undertaking Olaf held 
him in the back seat and the others rode in front He 
was very weak, and unconscious when they put 
him to bed in Elaine’s room As yet the bedrooms 
in the new house had not been provided with new 
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furniture, and the old homemade bed had to suffice 
Here he was made comfortable—as comfortable, 
indeed, as he could have been anywhere 

The task Mollie had assumed was an arduous one 
The old man lingered between life and death for 
days, and suffered intensely much of the trme The 
weather turned hot and sultry, and she sat by the 
bed fanning him for hours at a time 

Abe did all the housework and helped her with 
the nursing when he could When they were both 
too exhausted to go on, Olaf, Linnea, Katie, or 
Bob would take a turn, but the responsibility and 
worry were all with Mollie She had a debt of grati- 
tude to pay and would not shirk her duty Even 
when she should have been resting she would fre- 
quently appear in the sickroom to assure herself 
that her patient was receiving proper care, thus 
making it unnecessarily hard for herself without 
doing him any good Usually he had a few com- 
fortable hours in the early morning, but every af- 
ternoon his fever came up, and he became delirious 
In this delirium he talked incoherently and, to their 
surprise, his grammar was perfect Hus vocabu- 
lary was so extensive that they frequently re- 
sorted to the dictionary to find out the meaning of 
the words he used Who was this funny little old 
man? Very evidently he was not the man he pre- 
tended to be 

In his rational moments when he suffered greatly 
he often begged Mollie to let him die 
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“Life ain’t wuth what it costs,” he said “I’m 
nobody anyhow Life don’t mean nothin’ to me 
Here you are wearin’ your life away takin’ care 
of a old duffer that would be lots better off if he 
was dead Don’t do it, Mollie ”’ 

“You'll have a different attitude toward life 
when you begin to get well,” Mollie replied ‘Now 
all you have to do 1s to be just as comfortable as 
you can and stop worrying, and you'll begin to get 
better one of these days soon Abe and I are only 
trying to partly repay a debt that we’ve owed you 
all these years, and we’re glad to do it” 

‘““Nonsense—you don’t owe me nothin’ I an’t 
wuth nothin’ to nobody anyhow I’ve outlived mv 
usefulness, if I ever was any good, which I don’t 
believe ” 

Every day he grew a little weaker, and Mollie al- 
most despaired of being able to save him One diy 
she thought that he had gone, and called Abe Abe 
detected a faint beating of the heart, and they rub- 
bed his hands and feet vigorously After awhile he 
slowly opened his eyes and recognized them 

This must have been the turning point, for he 
began slowly to improve, and after three days was 
out of danger Then began a slow convalescence 
Soon he was able to be propped up in bed As 
Mollie had predicted, he now showed a different at- 
titude toward life He was determined to get well, 
was jolly and talkative, and entertained them with 
many interesting stories 
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The first thing he wanted to know was what he 
had said when he was delirious Evidently he was 
worried for fear he had told secrets that he did not 
care to have people know Mollie assured him that he 
had told nothing of his past life, and he seemed to 
be greatly relieved She did not tell him that she 
had sidetracked him many times when he had 
started to tell family secrets 

They kept a vase of flowers on a little stand by 
the bed, and every morning Elaine brought fresh 
flowers to replace the old ones When he was strong 
enough to talk she always said to him ‘Well, 
how’s the funny little old man this morning?” and 
he always replied with some comment calculated to 
please her 

One day Mollie overheard her call him “the funny 
little old man,” and took her to task about it She 
called her into the kitchen, closed the door, and 
spoke in low tones 

“You mustn’t call him that,” she said “He 1s a 
kind old man, but he wouldn’t like to be called a 
funny little old man He saved your life, you know, 
and we must be just as good to him as we possibly 
can” 

Mollie had not intended to be overheard, but the 
old man’s hearing was more acute than she had 
thought Next morning when Elaine took 1n the 
fresh flowers she asked “How are you this 
morning, Mr Burke?” 

The old fellow smiled as she turned to leave 
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““Wait a minute, Elaine,” he said ‘“There’s some- 
thing I want to tell you Come closer—you’re so 
far away over there by the door ” 

Elaine hesitated, and came faltering back nearly 
to the bedside 

“First,” he said, talking as he had when he was 
delirious, “I have always liked children—especially 
girls, I chink, and I know that I like you better than 
anyone else, because you are the only one that ever 
brought flowers to me and asked for the health of 
the funny little old man, and I always want you 
to call me that I’m going to call you my Iittle 
flower girl I’m a little man, I’m an old man, and 
I’m a funny man _ Isn’t that so?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, much abashed “I 
like you anyhow I know that ” 

“Thank you, Elaane—that makes me feel good 
Now bring over a chair and let’s talk things over ” 

Soon Elaine was sitting on a chair by the bedside, 
and they were visiting like old friends 

“How old are you, Elaine?” 

“Eleven ” 

“You’re getting to be a young lady What are 
you going to be when you grow up?” 

“J want to be a schoolteacher like Linnea and 
make a lot of money ” 

“What will you buy with so much money?” 

“The first thing I’ll do will be to fix up my room 
like Dorothy’s,” she answered, looking at the home- 
made furniture 
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‘How 1s her room fixed up, Elaine?” 

“Oh, it’s got a big tall bedstead in the corner that 
reaches nearly to the ceiling, and then there’s a 
pretty bureau with a big looking glass you can tilt 
any way you want to and see your whole self in ” 

“What else is there in Dorothy’s room?” 

“Well, there’s a washstand with a big bowl and 
pitcher ” 

“Is that all?” 

“And there’s two pretty little chairs, and on the 
bureau is the cutest little tin box, and she has some 
neck beads 1nd a gold ring that she keeps 1n the box 
when she 1sn’t wearing them ”’ 

“Well, that’s fine,” he said “I hope you can have 
all these things before you are too old, but remem- 
ber, Elaine, wherever you are or whatever you are 
doing, don’t ever forget that you have the finest 
mother and father in all the world You’re too 
young to realize what they are doing for you, but 
sometime you will appreciate them for what they 
are worth ” 

“Oh, I know now,” she replied, “and I’m going 
to buy them just lots of pretty things when I get 
to teaching school ” 

Each morning after this, when Elaine came in to 
change the flowers, she brought a chair up to the 
bedside and visited with the old man He told her 
stories, and seemed to understand her even better 
than her own parents Best of all she liked the 
Uncle Remus stories and was fascinated with the 
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negro dialect that the old man used so proficiently 

Soon he was able to go home _He insisted on pay- 
ing Mollie for all she had done for him, but she 
wouldn’t take a penny 

“Why, you’ve had us paid for years,” she said 
“Anyway, I’d feel queer taking money for doing 
an act of kindness—something that anyone ought 
to be proud to do I feel that we have been fortu- 
nate 1n being the ones to have the opportunity to 
help you ” 

They took him home in the spring wigon and 
parted from him with many good wishes Elaine 
mussed him most of all She had grown very fond of 
him during their visits 

About 1 week after he had gone home the 
Turners went to Scott’s to spend the diy Return- 
ing at nightfall, they had scarcely entered the housc 
when Bob, Katie, and Tom came over After the 
evening’s chores were done and they were sitting 
in the front room, Katie suggested that Elaine get 
the rocking chur Olaf had given her She went to 
her room for it, but when she opened the door she 
cried out 

They all rushed to the door to see what hod 
caused the commotion 

“Well, of all things!” Mollie gasped ‘ What 
does 1t mean? Where did 1t come from?” 

They crowded into the room There was the 
tall bedstead that reached nearly to the ceiling 
There wis the pretty bureau with the big tilting 
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mirror There were the washstand, big bowl and 
pitcher, the pretty chairs, the tin box, and a pearl 
necklace, a gold ring Nothing was missing 

Mollie clapped her hands with a knowing look, 
but Abe and Elaine were completely nonplussed 

“Why, what does it all mean? I don’t under- 
stand where it came from,” Abe asked 

Mollie’s eyes sparkled ‘‘Abe,” she said, “you are 
dumb—positively and hopelessly dumb ” 

Abe looked at her for a minute, and then the an- 
swer to the riddle came to him 

“Ah, I see ‘Bread cast upon the waters’ But tell 
me, Bob, you old rascal, how long have you known 
about this? I thought you acted suspicious all 
evening You know you never kept any secrets 
from me” 

Bob confessed that he had given a certain indi- 
vidual a tip as to when the Turners would be away 
from home Further than this he would not com- 
mit himself But the Turners went to bed that 
might with hearts full of gratitude to the funny 
little old man 
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SIC’EM 


URING the time that Spink Barker was 
aq in yail Jennie enjoyed a freedom she had 
never known since their marrnge Ihe 

hunted expression that marred her countenincc 
since coming to the flat gradually disappeared, and 
she was more contented than she had been for yc irs 
It 1s doubtful, however, 1f she would hive admitted 
this, for she never faltered in her loyalty to her hus- 
band Before Spink’s term was half served she wis 
looking forward with pleasure to the tume when he 
would return, for she was sure that evcrything 
would be all nght now 

The neighbors were, however, not at all opti- 
mustic over the prospect of Spink’s homecoming 
They noticed how Jennie was improving in looks 
and how happy she seemed Everyone liked her 
and the boys, but they all dreaded to have Spink 
back in the neighborhood This wis especially true 
of Olaf and Linnea, for they had become greatly 
attached to Jennie and her children, and Spink’s 
strong aversion to Linnea made it difficult for them 
to have any associations when he was home 

Even little Johnny noticed the difference in his 
mother’s attitude toward life 

‘What makes you sing so much?” he asked her 
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‘You never used to sing when Pap was to home _ I 
wish he wouldn’t never come back, don’t you?” 

Jennie dropped her hoe and took the boy upon 
her lap 

“You mustn’t talk that way about your pap, 
Johnny He’s the only father you have, and some- 
day he’ll be a real pal to you We must all be good 
to him, and we’ll win him over He'll be home right 
soon now, and maybe he’ll bring something for 
you and Henry ” 

Jennie had thought much of Spink’s homecom- 
ing, and had longed for him to bring some little 
thing to the boys, just to show them that he thought 
of them 

She raised her eyes and looked across the prairie 
toward town’ There was a rig approaching with 
two men in the seat—one towering head and shoul- 
ders above the other It was Spink He had got 1 
few days off his sentence and was coming home un- 
expectedly Jennie called the boys and told them 
the glad news 

“Gosh, I hate that,’’ Johnny said, and Henry 
added ‘“Pshaw, what do you suppose he had to 
come home for?” 

It was the sheriff who brought their master back 
to them Spink climbed out, taking with him some 
old boards and window screening 

“T think you'll get along all mght now,” the 
sheriff said ‘“‘Remember, all we ask of you 1s that 
you be good to Jennie and the children I hope 
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you'll get the house screened all right Good luck!” 

“J reckon I'll be able to run my own bizness,” 
Spink growled back 

The sheriff had gone with Spink to get the lum- 
ber and screen which Spink said he wanted to use 
screening the house Little did the sheriff dream 
what Spink really intended doing with the lumber 
He went to work at once, and soon it w1s quite evi- 
dent he was making neither door aor window 

‘What you makin’ out of that stuff?” Johnny 
asked 

“None of your bizness,” was the prompt reply 

He worked nearly all day, making Jenme bring 
him water and food 

“T guess you ain’t forgot that I lke plenty of 
drinkin’ water, and I like it fresh from the well,” he 
said “J reckon the next time you won’t fergit to 
do what I tell you to ” 

By evening he had finished a rough cage about 
three feet by two, and a foot high Then he took 
the boys’ pillows and stretched himself 1in_ the 
shade of the house for a quiet nap 

Next day he told Jennie he was going hunting 
She wondered what he would hunt, as he carried 
neither gun nor trap of any kind All he had with 
him was a straight stick with a forked end At 
noon he returned, empty-handed, tired and cross 
After dinner he lay down for an hour, then wan- 
dered forth again It was nearly mghtfall when he 
returned, and this time he had his quarry 
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He carried a huge rattlesnake, holding it with a 
firm grip directly back of 1ts head It was writh- 
ing and rattling, and trying to bite—a sight to 
terrify anyone 

The boys ran and hid, but Jennie dared not run 
or even flinch for fear of what he might do He 
went directly to her and brandished the snake 1n 
her face, then allowed it to bite the folds of her 
dress, leaving quantities of green venom 

“I calls him ‘Sic ’em,’” he told her, ‘‘and I’m 
goin’ to sic em on to you | ain’t a-goin’ to lick you 
any more, old lady ’At’s too hard work I’m just 
goin’ to let Sic ’em bite you next time That’s lots 
easier than all this lickin’ stuff ” 

Jennie was terrified She dared not scream, dared 
not run When he grew tired of tantalizing her he 
took the snake outside and pinned 1t to the ground 
with the forked stick, then went back into the 
house Soon he came out with the only pretty thing 
Jennie owned—a bright hair ribbon Linnea had 
given her This Spink cut into narrow strips with 
which he decorated his snake cage in all sorts of 
ways, even tying ribbons around Sic ’em himself 

Then, putting the snake 1n his cage, he ordered 
Jennie to find the boys They were trembling and 
crying when she returned with them He ordered 
them to take the hoe and go out to a prairie-dog 
town and dig out puppies for food for Sic’em Each 
day thereafter they would have to provide the 
snike with fresh puppies 
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“If you or either one of the boys every tell any- 
one what I keeps this snake fer,” he said to Jenme, 
“Tl make ’1m bite you, and I may make ’im do 1t 
anyhow, so you better be keerful how you talks too 
much with your big mouth You thought you was 
smart when you sent me to yail for sixty days Now 
it’s my turn, and I calkilates to have my revenge ” 

After the first terrible fright was over Jenni 
settled down into a state of apathy She did not 
think that Spink would ever let the snake bite her 
She knew him for the big bluffer he was Still, she 
would take no chances of provoking his anger, for 
she knew that his temper was beyond his control 
and that he might do anything if sufficientiy 
provoked 

Each day he took Sic’em from his cage and tan- 
talized her, but when she finally refused to flinch 
at this he quit, for he was never known to persist 
in anything the least like work Frequently he 
went to the cage and teased the snake by poking 
him with a stick, causing him to biteit This seemed 
to give him supreme delight 

“I’m trainin’ ’1m,”’ he said, “‘so he’ll know what 
to do when I need ’1m” One day he heated the 
end of a rod red hot and held 1t in for the snake to 
bite When Sic’em struck at the hot iron and 
burned his mouth Spink roared with laughter He 
soon quit this, however, for he said, “I don’t want 
to spoil ’1m, I may need ’1m ” 

Digging prairie-dog puppies with a hoe was an 
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arduous task for two small boys—especially when 
those puppies were food for a snake that was kept to 
terrorize their mother, and the boys soon became 
slack in their duty Each day Spink had to drive 
them to their task 

One day when he had driven them forth, instead 
of digging for puppies they ran away and went over 
to Olaf’s house Olaf was in the field, and Linnea 
was at the schoolhouse with the children When the 
boys didn’t come back on schedule, Spink grew sus- 
picious and demanded of Jenme where they were 
She professed ignorance, although she had seen them 
going towards Olaf’s 

Spink thought she was keeping something back 
and at once flew into a violent rage ‘“You get ’em,”’ 
he said “Right now!” 

‘But I don’t know where to look I don’t know 
which way to go” 

“Well, Pl learn you which way to go,” he said, 
rising 

Jennie was seized with a sudden determination 
to protect her boys against this foul man at all cost 
to herself With the determination came a courage 
she had never known before 

“Spink,” she said, “I know where the boys are, 
and they’re going to stay there, and what’s more 
they’re not going to dig any more pups for your 
old snake, and we’re not going to take any more of 
your abuse! From now on you can dig your own 
pups and do your own work and carry your own 
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drinking water, and everything else We don’t have 
to stand your abuse, and we’re not going to do it 
any longer!” 

Spink was held back for an instant by the sud- 
denness of this attack, but not for long His face 
took on the darkest scowl Jenmie had ever seen, and 
she knew he was hable to do murder if he ever got 
close enough to her 

He plunged toward her, but she was too quick 
for him She deftly slipped the key from the inside 
of the door, placed it in the lock from the outside, 
stepped out, and closed and locked the door 

She had no thought of whit to do except to run 
from him_ By the time he had gone to another 
room and climbed through a window she was . 
hundred yards down the road running like mad Shc 
ran directly for the schoolhouse, never stopping to 
think that Linnea, of all persons, wis the least able 
to protect her 

Olaf, plowing in the field, saw her running wildly 
and Spink rapidly gaining on her He dropped his 
lines and started in pursuit 

Jennie was not ten yards ahead of Spink when 
she reached the schoolhouse She threw open the 
door and rushed in, but was not quick enough to 
lock it before Spink got there He opened the door, 
grabbed her by the hair, and dragged her toward the 
road He had gone about twenty feet before hc 
saw Olaf coming Then he dropped Jennie and 
turned to meet this new foe 
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“Come on, you big slob,” he said “Come on and 
fight You won’t do that though because you’re a 
dirty coward and afraid of a real man ” 

Just then Linnea appeared at the door, and he 
turned his attention to her “There you are, you 
dirty nigger wench,” he snarled Every vile epithet 
he hurled at this beautiful woman 

Olaf had hesitated when Spink let go of Jenmie, 
not knowing just what to do, but when he began 
his attack of Linnea, he rushed forward Spink 
paled as he realized that this time his bluff had been 
called He would have fled, but Olaf was too close 
He squared off to defend himself, and drove a vi- 
cious blow at Olaf’s face, which just grazed the 
cheek, breaking the skin and starting a flow of 
blood Olaf hit with all the strength he had, strnk- 
ing Spink squarely between the eyes, and the fight 
wasover Spink went down asif he had been struck 
with an ax, and lay unconscious for several seconds 
When he came to his senses, he got to his feet and 
turned to run, but Olaf grasped him by the shoul- 
ders and literally churned him up and down untll 
his teeth rattled 

When Olaf was highly excited he always dropped 
back to his Norse dialect 

“Dar,” he said, giving Spink a thrust that sent 
him rolling on the ground “Yu can go now Yu 
spik bad ’bout my Linnea and Ay smash yu 1n de 
ground Yu tresh Yennie some more, Ay beat yu 
all oop "Member dat!” 
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Spink got to his feet and started down the road 
toward home 

Now the people of the flat saw Olaf in his true 
light Their thoughts went back to the night of the 
taffy pull, when he had refused to fight Spink They 
had thought him a coward, they had been ashamed 
of him, but they knew now why he had not fought 
that night, and they knew it was not because of 
fear He had been too much of a gentleman to 
make a disgraceful scene in a neighbor’s house, es- 
pecially when there was nothing at stake When it 
came to defending a principle or a character he 
wasn’t afraid of anything 

Jennie was afraid to go home now, so Olaf and 
Linnea took her home with them, where they found 
the two boys playing in the shade under the trees 
Jenmie and the boys decided to make their home 
here for the present Neither the county nor the 
community owed Spink any allegiance, and he was 
left to shift for himself 

This he did for two weeks when his supply of 
provisions became exhausted and he wis compelled 
to ask for quarter Jennie agreed to go back to 
him on his solemn promise to be good to her and 
the boys and to dig bait for his own snake 
Strangely enough he fulfilled his part of the con- 
tract to the letter, contenting himself with looking 
across the draw to Olaf’s place and swearing what 
he would do the next time they met 

One day a load of Government surveyors pitched 
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camp just west of his house They went on duty the 
next day to run a line across the flat Returning at 
night, they discovered that their camp had been 
pillaged Among other things there was a six- 
shooter and a box of ammunition missing 

After they had gone Spink displayed the gun 
and told Linnea that he was going to shoot “that 
crazy Swede ” 

He went over to the edge of the draw where 
Olaf was working and called to him 

“Linnea’s a dirty nigger wench, and everything 
else I said up at the schoolhouse, and you’re a dirty 
bum afraid to fight ” 

Olaf quit his work and started toward him 
Spink repeated his insults and as he did so he raised 
the gun and fired The bullet cut through Olaf’s 
trouser leg, but on he came Spink fired again 
and again until he had emptied all the chambers 
of the gun By then Olaf was too close to permit 
reloading He threw the weapon to the ground and 
ran for the house 

He had a quarter of a mile to go, and Olaf gained 
steadily, but Spink reached the house first He 
rushed 1n, slammed and locked the door But when 
Olaf threw his strength against it the lock gave way, 
and the door flew open with such violence that he 
was thrown on the floor Spink, crazed with fright, 
ran into the bedroom and jumped through the 
open window while Jennie and the boys screamed 
Spink gave a wild yell when he hit the ground, for 
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he had landed squarely on Sic’em’s cage ind crushed 
it He rolled over as quickly as possible, but the 
snake was quicker and sank his fangs deep into 
Spink’s wrist 

Spink began to curse and call for whiskey Olaf 
wanted to do as the funny little old man had 
done when Elaine was bitten, but 1s soon as Spink 
discovered that he was not going to fight him, he 
assumed his old arrogant wry and cursed shamefully, 
calling for whiskey all the time, and allowing no 
one to touch him 

As far as they knew there was no whiskey nearer 
than Jim Burke’s, five miles away, and of course 
that could not be secured in time to do Spink any 
good Olaf’s mind, always slow, almost refused to 
function in an emergency like this He could dc 
nothing, and Jennie stood by crying and wringing 
her hands Spink made no effort to rise, but rolled 
back and forth cursing and demanding whiskey 

And then Linnea came running in_ She had seen 
the shooting from the window and had run all the 
way When she saw that her husband was alive and 
safe she fainted This greatly complicated matters, 
for Olaf turned from the writhing Spink and gave 
all his attention to his Linnea 

When she came to she was the most composed one 
of the group First she demanded to know what 
they had done with the snake In their excitement 
no one had thought of it, but luckily it had been 
pinched between two boards of the cige and held 
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it and turned to Linnea for further orders 

She bade him run to Bob Wilson’s and saddle 
two horses, and have Tom ride to Jim Burke’s 
Jum could ride one horse back and bring the whis- 
key, and Tom could go on to Akron for the doc- 
tor Aid would probably come too late, but they 
could not stand by and watch the man die 

It was nearly two hours before the old man came 
with the whiskey 

“Too late, too late,” he remarked, noticing the 
condition of the man on the ground He cut deeply 
into the wrist and gave him liberally of the whis- 
key It would be no use to try to suck out the por- 
son for it was all through his system by now The 
arm was swollen to twice its normal size and was 
turning purple The pain was excruciating The 
more he suffered the louder he swore No one pres- 
ent escaped his fury He cursed Olaf for being the 
cause of his misfortune, Linnea for “‘buttin’ in,” and 
the old man for being so slow with the whiskey 

The news spread, and neighbors began arriving 
Finally the doctor came, but could do nothing ex- 
cept give him tablets to lessen the pain When the 
suffering ceased he became more human 

He called for Jennie, and when she knelt beside 
him and looked into his distorted features his ex- 
pression softened noticeably He reached out feebly 
and took her hand Presently he spoke 1n a low 
tone, with a musical cadence in his voice 
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“Jenme, I’m sorry Say you forgive me” That 
was all, but to Jennie 1t was manna from Heaven 
Her prophecy that he would reform had at last 
been partially fulfilled, chough not at all as she had 
hoped 

She leaned over and kissed him_ He smiled, closed 
his eyes, and was gone 

A neighborhood cemetery had been plotted 
around Oleva’s grave, and here the remains of the 
big fellow were laid to rest Let them rest in peace 

There were those who thought that he should 
not be buried 1n a cemetery with decent folks, but 
Mollie reminded them that charity begins at home, 
and that death drives malice from the human heart 
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HE scene at the schoolhouse, followed so 
Ay i quickly by the shooting in the sand draw 
and Spink’s death, gave Linnea a nervous 
shock that her system was not strong enough wholly 
to withstand She tried in vain to drive these scenes 
from her mind, but at night she had weird dreams of 
fights and snakes and deaths in which Olaf was al- 
ways the victim One night she thought she saw him 
lying on the lawn, his arm extended, and his hand 
close to a huge rattlesnake She tried to warn him, 
tried to scream, but could not move a muscle After 
what seemed hours she awoke with a start to find 
herself safe in bed and Olaf by her side In her wak- 
ing hours she was nervous and often hysterical, but 
never irritable 
Olaf was even more gentle with her than he had 
been before He tried every artifice at his command 
to coax her back to good health, and with his nurs- 
ing and the doctor’s medicines she did gain a little, 
but very slowly 
When 1n the fall she wanted to teach school again 
Olaf would not consent at first However she 1n- 
sisted that 1f she were back in the schoolroom with 
the old associations she would be too busy to think 
about herself, and would be better able to combat 
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the malady Mollie agreed with her, and Olaf 
finally gave his consent 

It was as she had said, for when she was in the 
schoolroom once more, surrounded by the children 
she loved so well, she began to improve Gradually 
a little color crept into her cheeks She gained a 
little each day until she was almost her normal self 
once more, and then her convalescing suddenly 
ceased 

It was yust a weck until Christmis, and she wis 
preparing to give a big entertainment at the school- 
house on Christmas Eve Three days before Christ- 
mas she caught a severe cold and was compelled to 
dismiss school and give up the entertainment 

On Christmas Eve, when everybody should have 
been rejoicing, she took to her bed with pneumoni:, 
and the doctor was summoned Then came a battle 
to save her life She had little vitality to draw on 
and each day lost a part of that Not one minute was 
she left alone Olaf, Mollie, Katie, Jennie—even 
the men—took turns watching over her Fach day 
they thought would be the last, but after three 
weeks of nursing and praying she began to gain, 
and the doctor said she might get well Her con- 
stitution was wrecked, however, and she would 
never be the Linnea who had worked so hard to 
make a home for herself and Olaf 

It was spring before she could leave her bed, and 
then only by being propped 1n pillows 1n an easy 
chair Jenmie had moved in with them and shared 
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with Olaf the care of Linnea and did the house- 
work Katie and Mollie helped when they could 
be spared from their homes 

With spring came the usual rush upon the farms 
Farmers worked early and late plowing the ground 
and seeding their crops But Olaf did not go to the 
field at all His crop did not matter now He spent 
hours each day working with Linnea’s flowers, 
trimming trees and beautifying the lawn She sat 
in her pillows by the window and watched him, 
smiling whenever he looked her way 

Frequently he stopped in his work and came to 
ask her how she felt, or 1f there was anything he 
could do for her He was always happy when he 
could wait on her—change her pillows, get her a 
drink, or anything at all to make life easier and 
happier for his Linnea 

Often he held her in his arms by the window so 
that she could see the flowers and lawn, and on be- 
yond the neighbor’s houses, and the men working 1n 
the fields When the weather permitted he carried 
her out into the air, and often they sat among the 
flowers talking of old times and planning for the 
future 

At such times Olaf tried to think that she was 
looking stronger, and always she was brave and op- 
timistic 

“I think I am getting better, Olaf dear,” she 
said tohim “You must let Jennie care for me and 
do your field work now You spend too much time 
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with me Jennie and I will get along all mght You 
can’t afford to neglect your work ” But Olaf only 
held her tighter 

“You must get well and strong again, my Lin- 
nea,” he replied “We don’t care about the crop 
Nothing matters now—only that you get well once 
more ” 

But Linnea did not umprove, and in spite of her 
determination to get well she waned each day At 
last she realized that she must face the truth and 
help Olaf face it also One day while he sat in the 
shade of her favorite elm, holding her in his arms, 
she said to him 

“Olaf, dear—my work 1s only half done here on 
the flat I don’t want to leave it now, but we are 
not the makers of our destimes, and I must accept 
what God gives me Olaf dear, I feel that I have 
lost the fight For your sake I’d like to live, but 
God knows best Don’t squeeze me so tightly, 
dear—it hurts me Perhaps the children are better 
off with Cynthia than they would be with me, but 
I had so much planned for them, and now—but 
never mind It is of you, dearest boy, I think the 
most, and next to you, it’s Jenme and her boys I 
wonder what will become of them Promise that 
you will take care of them when I am gone ” 

Olaf looked blankly into space Huis big blue eyes 
were dry, his throat and tongue parched He made 
several efforts before he could speak 

“Yes, my Linnea,” he faltered “We will both 
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take care of them like we done all the time Just 
you and me, you know, when you get well and 
strong again ” 

“No, Olaf, not we, but you Now take me in, 
I’m getting chilly ” 

He took her 1n and laid her down upon the bed 
Olaf had never given up until now, and as he knelt 
by the bedside and looked so lovingly into those 
dear blue eyes, once so bright and sparkling, now so 
dim, his hope gave way, leaving only darkness and 
despair 

She weakened day by day Each day the neigh- 
bors called, and the children came with flowers and 
asked for her People marvelled that one so weak 
could cling to life, but she grew still weaker That 
thing 1n us, whatever 1t may be, that makes us see 
and hear and feel and do everything we do That 
thing we call life was just a tiny spark in _ her, 
and yet it lingered 

One morning she seemed to rally a little Her 
eyes looked much brighter, and there was even a 
tinge of color in her cheeks She sent Jennie and 
the boys home for a little while to do some work 
there They were to hasten back as soon as possible 

When they were gone, Linnea asked to see her 
flowers ‘I am better today,” she said, and Olaf, al- 
ways grasping at a straw, was hopeful again Think- 
ing that the fresh air would do her good, Olaf took 
her in his arms and carried her out among her 


flowers With his free hand he picked a beautiful 
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red rose and gave it to her She held it tightly 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely, Olaf dear? You’re a won- 
derful gardener — much better than I,” she 
whispered 

““No, my Linnea, I not do much, but like to make 
it as much like yours as I know ” 

“Olaf dear,” she murmured, “I am better this 
morning Wouldn’t it be great if I should get well?” 

His arm tightened about her until she winced, 
but he ventured no reply He was too happy for 
mere words A slight tremor passed through her 
frame 

“Olaf—dear—Olaf I love you—hold me tight 
Remember, Olaf—Jennie and What makes 1t 
so dark Kiss me darling All—for— 
you 

The muscles grew tense and then relaxed Olaf 
stood irresolute for a moment, then started down 
the road with his precious burden 1n his arms 

Mollie met him at the gate No word was spoken 
but there was a communion between them closer 
and sweeter than words could ever express Mollie 
had helped him write his love letters, had read Lin- 
nea’s letters to him, had done a thousand things 
for him that no one else had ever done And so it 
was to her, who understood and appreciated him as 
no one else except Linnea ever had, that he went in 
this hour of sorrow Mollie took charge of every- 
thing and whatever she did pleased him, for he was 
unable to think or act for himself 
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Linnea was laid out in her wedding gown Beau- 
tiful in life, she was, in death, fair to look upon—a 
smile on her face, no trace of pain or care or sorrow 
She had made her peace with the world and fallen 
asleep in the arms of her lover 

And now another grave was dug—this one close 
by the side of little Oleva It was a solemn proces- 
sion that moved down the road that day The chil- 
dren who had loved her so much marched 1n a body, 
carrying flowers 

When the casket was lowered and the people 
filed away, Olaf stood as in a trance, oblivious to 
his surroundings Mollie touched him gently on the 
arm and then took him by the hand 

*“Come, Olaf, I think you had better go now,” 
she said He let her lead him away, and she took him 
home with her The flowers in her yard smiled a 
welcome to them, and the birds caroled sweet music 
from the treetops, but Olaf neither saw nor heard 
The light of his life had gone out forever 


‘How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on ’ 
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death of his Linnea gave Olaf a shock 
he could never hope to outlive or over- 
come Ever since coming to the flat he 
had planned and worked and lived for her She was 
his very existence Every act and thought reflected 
his love for her Every move he made was for her 
welfare Now the world was dark, the sun refused 
to shine for him, the stars to twinkle He did not 
hear the birds nor smell the flowers The sparkle of 
life that had always animated his entire being was 
gone 
Mollie took him home with her and tried to com- 
fort him, but he stole away like a little child and 
wandered home She saw him go, but made no 
effort to detain him, for she thought he had better 
have a little tume alone He sat down 1n solitude and 
silent grief among Linnea’s flowers No one could 
share this grief with him—not even Mollie whom he 
respected and loved so well 
On every side was evidence of her handiwork 
Beauty, grace, and loveliness smiled at him, but he 
saw them not At his left in front of her bedroom 
window was her favorite flower, a beautiful red 
rose The very day of her death she had admired it 
—so fresh and pretty, with a hundred great red 
roses on a single bush 
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“It 1s the prettiest of them all,” she had said “I 
must save a slip for Jennie She 1s so fond of roses ” 
Dear girl, always thinking of someone else’s 
happiness 

As Olaf sat looking at these roses he became con- 
scious that the flowers, so fresh two days ago, were 
seared, the leaves wilted and brown Were even the 
flowers dying because she had gone? He tried to 
pull himself together, but it was no use Instead, 
he sat and stared at the once beautiful flowers now 
plainly dying, and he thought of Linnea He did 
not notice that the sun was going down He did 
not mind when darkness came It didn’t matter 
now He sat unconscious of his surroundings, ob- 
livious of the flight of trme The air grew damp He 
did not feel it Hus big blue eyes were dry, his lips 
parched He was dimly conscious that the moon 
was rising It crept higher and higher, finally cross- 
ing the meridian and shining on his back The 
shadows grew longer, and then there was a light 
streak on the eastern horizon It would soon be day 
now 

He thought someone was approaching There 
was no sound of footsteps, yet he had the sense of 
someone’s being near him_ There was a light touch 
on his shoulder He looked up His Linnea! She 
had come back to him Never had she looked so 
beautiful She stooped and kissed his lips 

“Olaf darling,” she said, “‘be good to Jennie and 
the boys ” 
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He opened his eyes A blossom trom the lilac 
bush above had brushed his lips He rose hastily 
He had promised to look after Jennie and the boys, 
and now for two whole days he had not even 
thought of them He would begin by preparing 1 
slip of the rose for her Going to the bush, he 
started work, but the rose was so nearly dead he 
didn’t think the slip would grow So he went to 
Jennie’s house to tell her, but there was no onc astir 
Thinking that he must not disturb her, he turned 
and stumbled blindly across the field toward the 
Turner home Mollie was his dcarest friend, and in- 
stinctively he turned to her 

She was in the kitchen getting breakfast He went 
in the back way as was his custom Neither spoke 
He sank into a chair in the corner of the oom 
Mollie went directly to the front bedroom ind 
called Elaine, for she knew how Olaf loved the girl 
whom he called “little sister ” 

Elaine came out and climbed on his lap as she had 
done ever since she could remember She threw her 
arms around his neck 

“I’m sorry, Olaf,” she said 

He took her in his arms and held her tightly 
Mollie saw two tears roll down his cheeks and knew 
that she had done the wise thing Knowing how fond 
Olaf was of hot biscuits and honey, she changed her 
menu to suit his taste, and he sat with them and ate 
a little 

After breakfast they drove over to Jennie’s to 
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spend the day When evening came they took Olaf 
home, and Abe helped him do his chores, then bade 
him good might and left him there alone 

The days passed and grew into weeks, months, 
and years One day was the same as another to 
Olaf Hus needs were few, his wants fewer He 
worked hard, his tremendous energy put to an 
acid test to keep his mind on an even keel He 
farmed Jennie’s land and managed to turn the pro- 
ceeds all toher He had no use for money His only 
enjoyment seemed to be 1n the knowledge that Jen- 
nie was happy and Linnea’s wishes were being ful- 
filled He tried to keep her landscape garden just as 
she had left it No effort was too great or expense 
too much to fix some trivial thing 1n order to main- 
tain the effect that she had planned Strangers com- 
ing to the flat stopped to gaze wonderingly at this 
place He was generous with the flowers, just as 
she would have been, and few stopped and went 
away without an armful of lovely blossoms 

Five years passed before Mollie found courage 
to suggest a plan that had long been 1n her mind 
Olaf was now a grey old man, worn by years of 
suffering and hard work One Sunday afternoon 
Olaf had dined with them, and they were all seated 
under a large elm on the Turner lawn They had 
talked of crops, prices, industrial conditions, and 
various other things Several times Mollie had tried 
to speak what was on her mind, but each time lost 
the inspiration when she looked into the sad face 
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of the old-young man before her She was always 
tactful, but now became suddenly blunt 

“Olaf, why don’t you and Jennie get married?” 
There, it was out 

Olaf looked up, very surprised It took him a 
little while to understand 

“You know,” she went on, “Jennie thinks so 
much of you, and the boys are so fond of you It 
would be the very best thing for everyone ” 

Olaf took his time to consider her suggestion be- 
fore he replied 

“Mollie,” he said then, “I bet you’re mght You 
always are I believe my Linnea lak me to marry 
Yennie ” 

Next evening he called on Jennie, but not to dis- 
cuss crops or farming as they usually did Ic w's 
rather awkward, with Henry on his knee, to say 
what he wanted to, but at last he did 

‘““Yennie, I tenk my Linnea lak me marry you’ 

Jenmie blushed deeply As soon as she could con- 
trol her voice she answered him 

“Olaf, I know you are a wonderful man _ I be- 
lieve I could be very happy with you, and I think 
I could make you happier ” 

And so they were married, at a very quiet wed- 
ding Elaine and Tom were their attendants 

“Where are you going to spend your honey- 
moon?” Celia asked, shaking hands with the bride- 
groom 

““My what, you say? 


’ 
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“Your honeymoon Where are you going to go? 
You know a newly married couple usually go on a 
trip of some kind ” 

“T tenk I go and put some flowers on my Linnea’s 
grave ” 

After the wedding dinner had been served Olaf 
took his bride to her new home They gathered 
great armfuls of exquisite flowers and with them 
went to the little cemetery by the roadside After 
placing flowers on Linnea’s grave and on little 
Oleva’s they stood awhile hand in hand while the 
sun dipping below the horizon cast a halo about 
them and bore solemn witness that the sacred trust 
that Olaf bore for his Linnea was fulfilled He 
would care for Jennie as long as they both should 
live 
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ELAINE MEETS A WELL-GROOMED 
YOUNG MAN 


HEN he was eighteen Tom Wilson fin- 
ished the Akron High School He was 
a large boy—somewhat ungainly, but 
handsome for all that Hus fathcr gave him his 
choice of two carcers he could cake a four years 
course in college and fit himself for a professional 
or business career, or he could stay on the farm 1nd 
have a half interest in all the property except the 
land itself 
‘Take all summer to make up your mind,’ Bob 
said to him “There are too many angles to che 
problem to make a hasty decision If you decide to 
stay here on the farm you will be fitting yourself to 
manage it better when it comes to you after we arc 
through with it, but you should not allow senti- 
ment to influence your yudgmcnt too much ” 
Tom withheld his answer, but his mind was made 
up It had been for a long while He would never 
consider leaving his home and parents His father’s 
theory that wheat, maturing early before the spring 
moisture was gone, would be a better crop than 
corn had been proved A:ded by the small amount 
of money he had brought with him and his good 
business yudgment, Bob had become the most pros- 
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perous farmer on the flat He had been lucky, too 
There had never been any sickness 1n his family, and 
his crops had never been damaged by storms Now 
he had bought the quarter section joining his on 
the south, and there would be plenty work for two 
men, and, they hoped, sufficient profit, also 

One Sunday afternoon, shortly after his conver- 
sation with his father, Tom, whistling merrily, 
hitched his driving team to his new top buggy 
Sable and Coaly were black as two crows, with 
white stripes down their faces So near alike were 
they that everyone except Tom had to look at their 
feet to tell them apart Sable had four white feet, 
while one of Coaly’s was black They seemed to 
understand that Tom was proud of them and they 
were proud of themselves as they pranced out of the 
lane and down the road toward the neighbors 

Tom stopped directly in front of a pretty white 
house set 1n among the trees, and soon a brown-eyed 
girl appeared at the door and called “I'll be out in 
just a minute, Tom ” She disappeared 1n the house 
where she fussed with a big broad-brimmed hat 
for some time before she got 1t adjusted and pinned 
to her entire satisfaction This hat was an elabo- 
rate work of art, made of straw, colored like Jo- 
seph’s coat, and with various trimmings, among 
which a large ostrich plume predominated 

Elaine Turner—for 1t was she—was becoming a 
lovely and beautiful woman She was somewhat 
wilful and selfish, but she was not to be blamed for 
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that, for she had been spoiled by indulgent parents 
She was a junior 1n high school, and Tom took her 
to town Sunday evenings and called for her Fni- 
days after school 

Though he was the best fellow in the world, 
Tom knew nothing about the little attentions wo- 
men like to have paid to them, and so he allowed 
Elaine to walk around the buggy and climb in un- 
aided He had never really told her that he loved 
her It was sust understood between them that they 
loved each other and would someday be married 
Certainly he was not the romantic, gallant kmight 
of whom most girls dream, and occasionally Elaine 
felt a little disappointed by his matter-of-fact man- 
ner toward her 

Tonight, as always on Sunday evenings, he drove 
directly to the Congregational church, and after 
services he took Elaine to her boardinghouse near 
the high school She climbed out, said good night, 
and walked toward the house carrying her suit- 
case, while Tom turned his horses and _ started 
on the fourteen-mile trip home—entirely un- 
conscious of the little ache in Elaine’s heart as shc 
thought “He might have carried my suitcase for 
me!” 

The next morning while she was walking to 
school Elaine noticed a young man approaching 
from the opposite direction Unless she altered her 
pace she would meet him on the corner where she 
turned toward the schoolhouse Since she was 
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rather shy of strange young men, she slowed down, 
but when she saw that he was also slowing she hur- 
ried on He did likewise, and they met at the 
corner after all Then, with all the assurance in the 
world, he turned to walk beside her 

““You’re Elaine Turner, aren’t you®”’ he said, ac- 
commodating his step to hers 

“Why, yes, but I don’t believe I’ve ever met 
you ” 

“Oh, I reckon you know me_ Everybody knows 
Harold Hanthorn, son of John Hanthorn, presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Savings Bank,” he re- 
plied carelessly Then, in a lower tone, “I think 
you’re pretty ” 

Elaine was flattered by the attention from the 
son of the richest man 1n Akron, but 1t bothered her 
to have him be so absolutely sure of himself How- 
ever, when he asked her to go to a show with him 
the following evening she felt honored and 
promptly accepted 

The neat evening she could not help contrasting 
Harold’s excellent manners with Tom’s behavior 
when she went anywhere with him Asif he shared 
her thought Harold turned to her “Who was that 
country jake that brought you to town in the an- 
tiquated vehicle with the ox team?” 

Elaine had always been proud of Tom and his 
horses and buggy, but Harold’s father had the only 
automobile in Akron and she knew that Tom’s 
equipage could not compare with that She blushed 
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and replied hastily that Tom was a neighbor boy 
with whom she sometimes rode to 1nd from school 
She did not add that he was also her fiance and that 
she loved him dearly 

An evening or two later Harold took her riding 
in his father’s car—her first experience of the kind 
The comfort and speed of this mode of travel 
thrilled her She thought of the jerky motion of 
Tom’s buggy Noticing Harold’s neat clothing, 
she remembered that Tom’s suit was never pressed 
and his shoes were always dusty and scuffed ‘Harold 
is so Clever and handsome Tom’s just slow, she 
said to herself 

Next day she tried to forget Harold and to rca- 
lize that she loved Tom, but somehow it was Hir- 
old’s face that appeared on every pige of her book 
and kept her from studying “Half the girls in 
school aire crazy about him, yet he wants to go 
with me,” she thought After school she loitered 
on the steps to give him 1n opportunity to find 
her, and then blushed when he cime up ind asked 
to walk home with her 

That night her dreams were of handsome faccs, 
automobiles, pretty clothes, and beautiful homes 

The next day was Friday, and when school wis 
out she looked out the window to scc 1f Tom hid 
come for her Yes, there were Sable and Coaly 
standing by the curb She hoped Harold would 
not see them leave Luckily he Jeft the schoolhouse 
at the side door, and Elaine witched until he was 
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out of sight before going out to the patiently 
waiting Tom 

He had never appeared worse to her He wore no 
tie There was a button off his vest Hus shoes were 
positively shabby, and he made no effort to assist 
her into the buggy She felt that she sumply couldn’t 
ride home with him, and she was so silent that finally 
Tom noticed it 

““What’s the matter, Elaine? Don’t you feel 
well?” 

She felt sick, hysterical, but she could not tell 
him why With every bump of the buggy she re- 
membered the smooth, swift ride she had had with 
Harold in his father’s automobile She remem- 
bered too his deference to her wishes, his well- 
groomed appearance Suddenly she wanted to tell 
Tom to stop the team and let her walk—wanted to 
cry out that she would rather walk all the way 
home than go bumping along with this—remem- 
bering Harold’s words—this country jake She bit 
the words back 

“Have you had trouble, Elaine? Won’t you tell 
me about 1t?” 

His voice, always kind and gentle, soothed her, 
and when she looked up into his eyes and read there 
his love for her the angry, rebellious feeling left 
her and she was her old self again, ready to laugh 
and yoke with Tom as she had always done 

The week end was a pleasant one She and Tom 
were together nearly all the time, and she had never 
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and when she did he seemed less real than a pleasant 
dream When Tom took her to her boardinghouse 
Sunday evening she knew that all was well between 


them 
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LUMBER wagon drawn by two sturdy 
A horses was laboriously moving along 
the long road stretching southeastward 

from town The driver in the spring seat kicked his 
toes vigorously against the front endgate and beat 
his hands together for warmth, for 1t was a bitter 
cold afternoon The sky was hazy, and 1n the west 
a pair of immense sundogs illuminated the horizon 
The wheels of the wagon creaked and groaned in 
the icy snow 

As the sun sank lower the cold became more in- 
tense, and Abe Turner kicked more vigorously at 
the endgate and pulled his cap lower about his ears 
and neck Finally he got off the seat, pushed it 
back, and urged his horses into a trot Stamping his 
feet and slapping his hands, he drove into the yard 
at home just as Old Sol sent out his last rays 

He put his horses in the barn as quickly as pos- 
sible and rushed to the house where Mollie had a 
roaring fire for him Mollie had been a handsome 
girl, and beauty still lingered in her features al- 
though somewhat mellowed with age and_ hard 
work Her hair was greying, but the loveliness of 
her expression was something that would not wear 
off with age or hard knocks 
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She greeted him cheerily as she poked the fire 
with a large iron poker and piled on more fuel 
“Well, how did you make it, Abe? About froze, 
aren’t you?” 

“Just about, I guess, Mollie My hands ache to 
beat the band ” 

He was rubbing his hands before the fire, and 
Mollie got a pan of cold water, put his hinds 1n it, 
and rubbed them briskly 

“Why, Abe, you’re actually pale!” She took his 
shoes and socks off and put his teet in cold water 
Soon he felt better Aside from a few frosted places 
on his toes, he had suffered no harm from the cold 

Later in the evening, after the chores were done 
and supper over, he took from his pocket a well- 
worn billfold, a pencil, and some papers, and sat 
down by the fire to figure his accounts After bal- 
ancing the books to his entire satisfaction he laid 
his work on the table, filled and lighted his pipe 
hitched his chair closer to the stove, and looked up 
at Mollie, who was just finishing putting the dishes 
away 

“Well, old lady,” he said “I’ve got it all figured 
up We haven’t done so bad this year Got the 
last load of corn off today Corn brought fifty 
cents and wheat eighty-five That’s pretty good 
considering the bumper crop everywhere I paid 
up the taxes and all the bills around town and paid 
a thousand dollars on the mortgage Only a thou- 
sand dollars left to pay on that mortgage now If 
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next year’s any ways near as good as this we'll get 
that thing paid and be out of debt 

““When we get out of debt, Mollie, we’re going 
to live like white folks We'll get some fine clothes 
andtakeatmnp We’ll get Tom Wilson to look after 
the old ranch and we'll go to California to see the 
Morelands and the Snyders, and you'll see in the 
paper where Mr and Mrs Turner are wintering 
in California How will that sound? You'll have 
all new togs, and maybe a fur coat, though I guess 
they don’t wear fur coats in California Anyhow 
you’re going to have everything you’ve always de- 
served and never had and lots of things that some 
people never saw ” 

Mollie did not remind him that he had been 
building air castles like this one for fifteen years, 
only to see them burst into tiny pieces and fall to 
the ground Abe derived much pleasure from 
building these air castles, and Mollie liked to see him 
happy, so she gave her quiet approval to his plans 
by saying nothing either way She was too good a 
sport to discourage him when his spirits were high 
It was her mission, by her tact and courage, to pull 
him through his spells of despondency 

The Turners had undergone a great deal of hard- 
ship since coming to the flat They had lived eco- 
nomically and worked hard, had fought grasshop- 
pers, hailstorms, and drouth, had gone a little 
behind year after year, always struggling under a 
heavy debt, which grew larger in spite of every- 
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thing they could do Then just as the mortgage 
was about to take the farm they had a prosperous 
year, then another, and a third No wonder Abe 
was happy this evening as he sat smoking his pipe 
and musing over his finances 

“Tonight 1s going to be a stinger,” he said, re- 
plenishing the fire, “but what do we care? The 
stock’s all comfortable We've got plenty of coal 
and lots of grub Our interest and taxes are all paid, 
and we've got money in the bank If it wants to 
get cold, let 1t get cold We should worry ” 

“Did you see Elaine when you was in town?” 
Mollie asked 

Abe’s expression changed at once The corners 
of his mouth drooped a little, and he stared moodily 
into the fire Mollie walked over and placed her 
hand gently on his shoulder 

‘You hadn’t ought to feel the way you do about 
Elaine, Pa She’s getting an education so she’ll be 
prepared to make her way 1n the world, and maybe 
not have to work as hard or take so many hard 
knocks as we have ” 

“Maybe you’re right, Mollie I hope so Lord 
knows I don’t want her to go through what you 
have, but I don’t see any call for that If she would 
only keep on with Tom everything would be all 
right Someday they would get both farms, for we 
can’t keep on here always We'll be getting old one 
of these days, and it won’t be long either, and what 
would be nicer than to have Elaine right at home 
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where we could see her every day® As far as I’m 
concerned I’d like to have Elaine always to home, 
wouldn’t you” 

““Yes—it ain’t that—bu “4 

“But what? Tom’s on his feet right now—got a 
good start for a kid—but Elaine’s getting stuck-up 
She’ll ditch Tom and take up with that city dude 
that, like as not, won’t be worth killin? Why, she’s 
taking on those city airs right now—goes around 
with her nose 1n the air I met her on the street 
today and she acted like she didn’t want to talk to 
me Ashamed of her old dad I guess—said she was 
in a hurry, had some work to do I most wish we 
hadn’t sent her to town to school, Mollie She’s a 
pretty girl and 1s bound to find favor among those 
city chaps ”’ 

“Well, why not, Pa? If she can marry a good boy 
that has a good position or profession or business, 
and 1s able to take care of her, and give her a home 
and the things that young people demand now days 
wouldn’t that be better than to marry Tom and 
weir herself out on the farm? Tom’s a good 
boy 1nd all that, but he will always be just what 
he 1s now, and you know he’s awfully plain and 
common—no culture or anything You must re- 
member things are not like they were when we were 
young Young folks now must have nice homes 
and pretty furniture, and be refined You ought 
not to begrudge the money it takes for Elaine to go 
to school in town ” 
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“It ain’t that, Mollie I don’t begrudge her any 
money She doesn’t owe me anything as far as 
that’s concerned Elaine’s earned every cent it’s 
costing to send her to school Shes worked hard all 
her life She’s done just about everything on the 
farm except milk the cows I never let her milk 
‘cause milking makes the knuckles big, and her 
hands are so pretty I yust couldn’t bear to spoil ’em 
Sounds foolish for an old duffer to say, don’t it, 
but she’s got the prettiest hands—yust like yours 
used to be before you spoilt °em working ” 

He reached up and taking her hand smoothed 1t 
between his own 

‘They were awful pretty when you was a girl, 
Mollie—yust like Elaine’s are now You was a 
pretty girl when I was courting you, 1nd you’re 
just as pretty now as you ever were The pretty’s 
all there, every bit of it, only 1t’s covered up a little 
—that’s all But never you mind When we sell 
our crop next year we'll get a lot of that face dope 
they sell at the drugstore, and the pretty will all 
come back, and we’ll go to California and take on 
a lot of that culture you was talking about ” 

Abe drew her down upon his lap and stroked her 
hair with his big calloused hand 

“It’s yust too bad you have had to work so hard, 
Mollie It seems like most of the time we’ve been so 
poor we couldn’t get away, and now we’re making 
money we just ought to stay till we get this debt 
lifted It will only be one more year now, and we'll 
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move to town and be on Easy Street I don’t mind 
staying another year myself, but I hate it on your 
account, you’ve worked so hard ” 

“Oh, pshaw, Pa, work never hurt me Of course 
I have worked pretty hard part of the time, but I’m 
strong and healthy, and I think it’s work that keeps 
me that way People who don’t work are always 
getting into mischief, and I don’t think they are 
as happy as those who have something to do _ I 
don’t mind the work, but what I’ve been thinking 
of 1s this we’ve had three good years 1n succession, 
and it’s too much to hope for one next year ” 

‘““You’re all wrong, Mollie Things are different 
than they used to be We’ve got all those new- 
fangled ways of doing things now The most we’ve 
had to fight was grasshoppers, hailstorms, and 
drouth Now we’ve never been cleaned out by 
grasshoppers but once, and they will not likely come 
again If they do we’ve got dope to poison them 
with You don’t just have to sit by and watch 
them destroy your crop now, as we did The in- 
surance companies will insure you crop against 
hail for a small per cent Then about the drouth— 
the Government weather bureau says the rain belt 
is working westward every year That’s the reason 
we've been getting more rain the last three or four 
years I don’t look for any more bad drouths, for 
in another year or two we'll be getting late summer 
rains Then we'll be able to raise good corn Every- 
thing’s going to be all right, you'll see ” 
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There was a shuffling of feet on the porch The 
door opened, and the Wilson family slipped in be- 
fore Abe could rise from his chair 

“We don’t stop on ceremony a night like this,” 
Bob explained as they all three moved toward the 
stove 

“Well, how do you like the winter?” Abe asked 

“It was twenty below when we left home, and 
going down every minute Djd you see those sun- 
dogs this evening, Abe?” 

“Did I see °em! Well, I reckon I did, and felt 
them too I nearly froze coming home Reminds 
me of old times, Bob Never fails when you see 
those sundogs ”’ 

“And I could hear the wheels of your wagon 
a-singin’ in the snow for two miles down the road 
I reckon it’s cold when wheels holler like that in 
the snow You can’t haul corn tomorrow, Abe ”’ 

“Don’t have to,” Abe replied “Got done Hauled 
my last load today, paid up all my bills and taxes 
and everything, and paid another thousand on the 
old mortgage Only a thousand left now I ought 
to whip that easy by the time 1t’s due next summer 
I thought I was sunk three years ago, but it looks 
now as though I was going to win out on the blame 
thing ”’ 

“Well, I’m two years ahead of you, Abe I 
cleaned mine up last year Got everything paid now, 
and two thousand to the good, that 1s, Tom and I 
together have Half of it is his I furnish the land, 
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and Tom does most of the work, and we split fifty- 
fifty after everything’s paid up Tom owns half 
the stock and half the machinery, and has his 
buggy paid for and a thousand dollars in the bank 
That ain’t so bad for a kid who 1sn’t of age yet, 1s 
it? How much did you have at that age, Abe?” 

“Nothing, Bob And I’ve never had much since 
When I came here, after I paid my filing fee I just 
had thirty dollars in money and a team of horses 
and an old harrow Mollie had four sacks of corn 
her father gave her We didn’t plant anything but 
corn that year because we couldn’t buy the seed 
I guess you remember that as well as I do, though, 
Bob ” 

“Yeah, I reckon Ido Do you mind how we used 
to shoot antelope for meat? If 1t hadn’t been for 
that I guess we’d have been meat hungry most of 
the trme And the coyotes used to come up and 
steal chickens nght out of the back yard You can 
remember that, Tom?” he said, nodding at his 
son 

“Sure,” Tom replied “I remember how Dad 
shot eight of them one fall off our back porch They 
used to come up and kill chickens just for the fun 
of it They killed fourteen for us one day when we 
were all away from home But talking of old times, 
what impressed me most was those old sod houses I 
used to think we were aristocrats because we lived 
in a frame house ”’ 

While the men were talking over old times the 
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women were busy knitting and gossiping about the 
neighbors At the mention of sod houses, they both 
looked up from their work 

“Don’t talk to me about sod houses,”’ Mollie ex- 
claumed “It gives me a nightmare just to think of 
them I remember how tickled I was when we gota 
shingled roof and board floors Abe accused me of 
being stuck up Well, he’s saying the same things 
about Elaine, now I guess she was common enough 
then Why, I can see her and Tom yet roaming 
around over the prairie picking up buffalo chips 
for fuel Do you remember that, Tom?” 

“Oh, I'll not be apt to forget,” Tom replied ‘We 
used to gather the chips and put them in piles, then 
the men would come along in a wagon and haul 
them to the house After the land got settled and 
everybody was burning chips and plowing up the 
sod, the chips got scarcer and scarcer until finally 
we had to go clear over to the salt licks on the 
Thompson quarter for them Then Thompson took 
up that quarter and his kids claimed all the chips 
in sight One day Elaine and I piled a row just out- 
side of the Thompson line, and were just ready to 
start for home when Billy Thompson came along 
and claimed the chips—said we had picked them up 
on their land and carried them across the line Well, 
we finally got into a fight, while his sisters and 
Elaine looked on Then the girls got to arguing, 
and it soon became a free-for-all 

“I got Billy down and was pummeling him good 
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when I felt hand slipping along the collar of my 
shirt and I was raised clear of the ground I never 
was so scared in my life as when I looked up into 
the face of Billy’s dad Where he came from or 
how he got there without being seen by any of us 
I never could quite figure out But there he was, 
looking like a great giant to me_ I tried to break 
away, intending to run, but he held me like a vise 
Elaine was crying like her heart would break, and 
I was sure scared 

““He made each of us tell his side of the story, and 
then told me that as long as we had piled the chips 
they should be ours regardless of where they came 
from To my very great surprise he spoke kindly, 
and made some remark about boys being boys as 
he took Billy by the arm and started homeward ” 

“Yes, I well remember how Tom looked when 
he got home that day,” Katie broke in “He had 
a black eye, and his face was all scratched, and his 
clothes torn He sure looked like a wreck I made 
up my mind what I would say to Mr Thompson 
the first time I got a chance I’d tell him that we 
didn’t want to have anything to do with him or any 
of his family, and for none of them to ever set foot 
on our place Well, that very evening while I was 
getting supper here he came Bob went to the 
door, and I didn’t get a chance to say what was in 
my mind, and I’ve always been glad that I didn’t 

““He said he came over to apologize for the way 
his boy had behaved He was a newcomer in the 
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neighborhood, and didn’t want to begin by antago- 
mizing his neighbors He thought that neighbors 
would be scarce enough if they all were on good 
terms I called to Bob and told him to ask Mr 
Thompson to stay for supper, and he did, and you 
know what a splendid neighbor he’s been all these 
years ” 

While the older people went on reminiscing Tom 
sat silent by the fire, thinking how happy he and 
Elaine had been when they were children together, 
and wondering 1f the time would ever come when 
they too would be telling these tales to their 
children 


978 D1 bh 
ELAINE WRITES A LETTER 


HEN TOM WILSON let Elaine out in 
front of her boardinghouse Sunday might 
she went directly to her own room 
If she had ever had any misgivings in regard to 
her feeling toward Tom they were completely dis- 
pelled now She knew that she loved him dearly 
During the week end she had hardly thought of 
Harold at all, but the minute she entered her room a 
strange feeling obsessed her It was here that she had 
dreamed such sweet dreams of pretty clothes, spark- 
ling jewels, a beautiful home with servants, and— 
Harold Like most girls, Elaine was fond of pretty 
things Many minds stronger than hers have been 
turned by the anticipation of wealth and luxury 
Since meeting Harold she had had just a taste of 
what these things might mean to her Her good 
sense told her that she should cling to Tom—honest, 
kind Tom She knew that Harold was egotistical 
and selfish, and yet she reasoned that his egotism 
could not hurt her, and his selfishness mzght be 
overcome 
Soon she found herself leading a dual life At 
home Tom was her inspiration, but just as soon as 
she came back to school the nearness of Harold 
seemed to cast a spell over her She was fascinated 
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Harold possessed everything that Tom lacked he 
was handsome, well dressed, always courteous, and 
his father was very wealthy Still she resolved that 
her allegiance should remain with Tom She would 
have nothing more to do with Harold She would 
tell him the truth the very first chance she had— 
that she loved Tom But when she walked down 
the steps at four o’clock she found herself looking 
this way and that in search of Harold She tried to 
make herself believe that she wished to see him so 
that she might tell him the truth about Tom, but 
when Harold was walking home with her Tom’s 
name was not mentioned at all, and so 1t was each 
succeeding evening during the week When Tom 
came for her on Friday afternoon she found an 
excuse to have him drive a block out of his way to 
avoid going past the Hanthorn home 

Harold took her for frequent rides in the new 
car, and to shows and dances and school entertain- 
ments Then, one Sunday afternoon, he drove out 
to the Turner home and took the family for a long 
ride Molle was thrilled with the car and the man- 
nerly young man, but Abe remained glum_ His al- 
legiance to Tom could not be shiken by a flashy 
outward appearance 

After supper the young couple drove to the Wil- 
son home, and Elaine went in to tell Tom that she 
had a chance to ride to town with Harold and he, 
Tom, would not have to make that long, turesome 
tip Thus the gulf between her town life and home 
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life was bridged, and Harold reigned supreme He 
had invaded Tom’s sanctuary and stolen his love 
from him, and with her all that was worth while to 
Tom For some time Tom had felt this coming, yet 
it was a shock to him_ He had always loved Elaine, 
and had worked for her, and dreamed of her Now 
she would save him that “long, tiresome trip!” 

He thought of those wonderful drives with her 
sitting by his side How happy they had been! The 
distance was always too short Driving home alone, 
he lived again those happy scenes, and now she 
would have him those “long, tiresome trips!” 

Tom tried to lose himself 1n work, but 1t was no 
use He tried to forget her, but she was ever upper- 
most in his mind He worked like a demon all 
week, but Friday evening always found him gazing 
down the road toward town, looking for the auto- 
mobile that was sure to come Sunday evening he 
watched them pass Twice each week all fall he saw 
them pass, happy lovers But they never saw him, 
for he kept out of sight She seemed happy, and he 
was glad for her 

But one week end there came two feet of heavy 
snow No automobile could get through Harold 
would not come today, and Abe was sick Elaine 
would not ask Tom to take her to town—she would 
rather lose a week of school—but Tom volunteered 
to take her in Much as she disliked to accept a 
favor from him, she disliked mussing school still 
more, and so she went with him 
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The roads remained bad all the rest of the win- 
ter, and Tom continued to take her back and forth 
He was not at all like his old self, but strangely 
quiet and uncommunicative Elaine could not un- 
derstand him Plainly his feeling for her had not 
changed, yet he made to effort to reinstate himself 
in her favor She felt that she was lowering her 
ideals by accepting these favors from him, and yet 
she was strangely satisfied while with him He was 
unselfish and thoughtful of her 

One Sunday evening 1n early March when he had 
stopped his team 1n front of her boarding place, he 
told her that he would not come for her again He 
offered no explanation, but Elaine knew well 
enough what wasin his mind_ The roads were good 
once more, and Tom was giving way for him 

Elaine looked up into his face and saw an ex- 
pression of self-sacrificing resignation that pained 
her deeply, for she was very fond of him Their 
eyes met, and Tom’s heart beat very fast as he 
waited for her to speak Would she ask him 
to come again? If so, he might stull hope to win her 
love He felt the blood rush to his face He almost 
held his breath Would she never speak? 

Elaine was remorseful for having given Tom even 
a little hope when she knew she could not return 
his love Still, she had never really been engaged to 
him, she thought, and had always been free to 
change her mind_ In her heart she felt guilty, and 
yet she made excuses for her behavior toward him 
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She could not sacrifice her own happiness 1n order 
to make him happy 

“Tom dear,” she began How his heart yumped 
at those words! ‘Tom dear, you are the best boy 
in all the world You ought not to be so good to 
me, I don’t deserve it I’m sorry, Tom, awfully 
sorry I’m ashamed and humilated when I think 
of my behavior toward you Forgive me, won’t 
you, Tom?” She stepped to the ground ‘Forgive 
me—Good night ” 

“Good night, Elaine ” 

She stood on the porch and watched him drive 
swiftly down the road Long after he was out of 
sight she stood and looked down the road where he 
had disappeared Poor Tom! She hoped he would 
forget her Perhaps he would find some other girl 
to make him happy—someone more worthy of him 
than she had been 

In the days and weeks that followed, she saw 
more and more of Harold With Tom now defi- 
nitely eliminated from her life she felt quite free 
with Harold They were together much of 
the time, and long before summer they were 
engaged 

Elaine was graduated from high school the first 
of June She had resolved to become a school- 
teacher, and this would necessitate her attending 
the summer normal which convened the following 
week Her normal work did not require as close 
application 1s had her work in high school This 
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gave her more time to be with Harold His mother 
had asked her to stay with them during normal, and 
she soon became a favorite with the entire family 
She was dazzled by the elegance of the furnishings 
Everything was much more elaborate than any- 
thing she had ever experienced before She remem- 
bered how thrilled she had been when the funny 
little old man had furnished her room She had 
thought there could be nothing finer in the whole 
world Now that furniture seemed commonplace 

The month passed by quickly, and soon Harold 
was taking her home She wondered how her home 
would seem to her now, after a month of luxurious 
living 

“I’ve got a position in the bank,” Harold told her 
as they sped along ‘I’m supposed to start at the 
bottom and work up Dad says I ought to be 
cashier in two years, but I don’t see why it should 
take that long Anyway, as soon as I’m cashier, 
sweetie, we're going to get married, and when we 
do we'll live in the finest house in Akron You'll 
have a sink right in the house, and a bathtub, and a 
piano, and velvet rugs—everything you want” 

She snuggled closer to him and looked up at him, 
thrilled by his boyish enthusiasm 

“We'll live in town,” he continued, “and have 
everything that anybody else ever had and lots of 
things that most people never heard of No country 
life for me Country folks are a lazy bunch, 
anyhow If they weren’t they’s snap out of it” 
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Elaine winced a little at this remark She won- 
dered if he classed her with country folks She was 
almost ashamed of her country life and her own 
parents 


“Your father’s got his leg broken, and you'll have 
to do the chores,” Mollie said, after kissing the girl 
and greeting Harold ‘He got his leg caught 1n 
the binder someway and broke the bone square in 
two ” 

Elaine hurried 1n to see him He was on his back 
in bed with his leg in a box swung to the ceiling by 
a small rope He looked thin and old, and seemed 
discouraged when he talked to her Elaine was 
brought to a realization of what her parents really 
meant to her She had never thought about 1t par- 
ticularly, yet they had petted her all her life, and 
sacrificed a great deal that she might have pretty 
clothes and a good education What had she ever 
done for them? She could not think of anything 
She had taken everything they had given her and 
asked for more, and been almost ashamed of them 
at times 

After receiving instructions about doing the 
chores, she slipped on her apron Meanwhile Har- 
old was consoling Abe 

“It’s surelv too bad, old top—a little bad luck, a 
little bad management, a little carelessness, and 
there you are Better luck next tame ” 

He went with Elaine to the pasture for the cows, 
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and picked flowers along the hedgerow while she 
drove them to the barn He watched her put them 
in the stanchions and seat herself on an old milk 
stool Elaine had watched her father milk, and 
thought that it was easy, but now she could not 
start the milk to save her life She tried frantically, 
while Harold stood by and laughed at her 

“Squeeze harder, kid Squeeze with both hands 
at once Maybe there’s something the matter with 
the cow ” He was having great sport at her ex- 
pense She thought of his words about farmers— 
“They are a lazy bunch If they weren’t they’d 
snap out of it ” 

After a half-hour of frantic endeavor she had 
finished milking one cow As she rose from the 
stool the cow deliberately planted one foot squarely 
in the bucket Harold laughed vociferously “ ’At- 
a-kid, ’at-a-kid,” he yelled 

By the time she had extricated the foot from the 
bucket he had calmed down 

“It’s a shame that the old man had to fall off the 
binder and break a leg,” he said “It will make a 
lot of extra work for you, I’m afraid Well, I 
think I’ll be going, kid Pll come back when you’re 
not so busy ” 

As she heard his car speed down the road she 
thought of his words and behavior Remembering 
how hard her parents had worked ever since she 
could remember, she deeply resented his remarks 
about farmers being a “lazy bunch ” 
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Thinking of feeding the dirty milk to a calf, she 
backed it into a corner, got astride its neck, and 
pushed its nose into the milk as she had seen her 
father do The calf bunted violently, and sent her 
sprawling to the ground, milk spilled all over her 
Her face was bleeding as she scrambled to her feet, 
and her eyes filled with tears 

“Why, Elaine, whatever 1s the matter? Is your 
dad sick? I noticed he wasn’t 1n the field this after- 
noon, and J came over to see if there was anything 
wrong ”’ 

Tom Wilson was climbing over the fence 

‘““‘Dad’s got a broken leg, Tom,” she sobbed 

‘““Now, never mind, Elaine You go 1n and help 
your mother—she’ll need you in the house [I'll do 
the chores’ He took the bucket from her hand 

An hour later he had finished the chores He had 
milked, fed the stock, and gathered the eggs Then 
he went 1n to see Abe 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said “But don’t you 
worry about the work Ill help Elaine do the 
chores, and the work will go on just the same as 
though you were out I'll run the binder, and I 
think Dad will come over with our machine and 
help It’s lucky we got through with our wheat 
today We'll get along Don’t you worry ” 

“That’s mighty good of you, Tom,” Abe re- 
plied ‘But I guess it’s no use It looks like the 
beginning of the end My mortgage 1s due next 
week, and Hanthorn’s refused to extend the time 
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or renew He’s been laying for my ranch and he'll 
get it now With wheat so low and only half a 
crop it’s no use ” 

“You must not worry over finances now,” Tom 
told him ‘There’s no man low enough to take a 
snap judgment on a man thats sick There'll be 
time enough to adyust that when you are up again 
Meanwhile all you should think about 1s getting 
well as fast as you can ” 

Elaine saw Tom through misty eyes “Lavy 
bunch Snap out of it” She thought how much 
he had changed He seemed taller and straighter as 
he stood by her father’s bed Yesterday he was 
coarse and common, now he was handsome, and, 
oh, so sympathetic! Yes, he had changed greatly 
—but no, she realized that it was she who had 
changed Tom was the same as he had always been 

She staggered to her room, threw herself down on 
the bed, and cried herself to sleep Later in the 
night she woke and lay thinking of Tom, and how 
wonderful he was She got up and lighted a lamp 
Hastily gathering some paper, she wrote 


Dear Harold 

I am awfully sorry, but I have had a change of heart 
I dont want to live in your big house and have a bath 
and a sink and a piano and velvet carpets and every- 
thing I want I belong to a lazy bunch, and I'm not 
going to snap out of it’ Forgive me for accepting 
your advances Believe me, 1 am very very sorry, but 
feel the honorable thing to do 1s to be quite frank and 


tell you the truth Hastily and sincerely, 
ELAINE TURNER 


8 22 58. 
BURKE’S DEMISE 


O WEEKS after Abe’s accident he was 
AJ isting around on crutches Thanks to 
Tom, the wheat was all cut, and thanks to 
other neighbors, 1t was all stacked Abe looked out 
across the farm where he had left a field of waving 
grain and saw nothing but stubble In the lot next 
the barn were eight great stacks of wheat 
“The worst thing about leaving 1s to have to 
part with so many good friends and neighbors,” he 
thought He was worrying about finances Han- 
thorn had threatened to close him out the day the 
mortgage was due Why had he not done so? Abe 
could not understand it He hobbled wearily back 
into the house 
“Tt’s not from any love 1n his heart,” he told Mol- 
lie “I almost begged him to renew the note or ex- 
tend the time for another year, but he just laughed 
at me ‘That’s a pretty good farm you’ve got 
there,’ he said ‘I guess I’ll not lose much on it’ ” 
While Abe sat brooding over his troubles, Olaf, 
who had been to town, came 1n with the mail There 
was a long official-looking envelope for Abe He 
was seized with a nervous chill as he saw the re- 
turn address—L C Stephenson, Attorney at Law, 
Akron, Colo It had come at last! This would mean 
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his eviction from his own farm Fifteen years of 
hard labor and sacrifice had gone for naught Huis 
hands trembled as he tried to open the envelope 
A letter dropped out and fluttered to the floor He 
made several attempts before he could pick it up 
Holding it tightly with both hands, he read 
Enclosed please find your mortgage and note made out to 


Mr Hanthorn Also satisfaction of mortgage Trusting this 
will be satisfactory to you, I am, 


Yours truly, 
I C STEPHENSON 


Mollie!’ Come here! Quick!” 

Mollie came running from the kitchen, thinking 
he was having a stroke 

““Read it!” he gasped, handing her the letter 
The attorney had offered no explanation 

“I can’t figure it out at all,’ Abe said “I know 
it’s not through the generosity of Hanthorn, for 
he wanted this farm and had made up his mind to 
get it” 

“Maybe it’s Jim Burke,” Olaf suggested 

“Why, sure Why didn’t I think of him the first 
thing No one but Jim could ever do such a thing 
He has never been able to do quite enough for us 
since Mollie nursed him through the spotted fever 
It’s Jum Burke, of course I don’t know whether we 
ought to accept it or not Anyhow, I’m going right 
over to see him, and tell him how much I appre- 


ciate it” 
Olaf helped Mollie hitch up the team, and the 
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three of them were soon on thar way Arriving in 
sight of the old man’s house, they saw that the door 
was open, and a team and buggy were in front of 
the place Another rig from the opposite direction 
drove in just ahead of them, carrying the sheriff, 
coroner, and a doctor 

Inside, the funny little old man lay dead upon 
the floor, while George Ball and a stranger stood 
over him The doctor made a hasty examination, 
and said that Burke had died of heart failure and 
had been dead for perhaps two days Abe’s first 
thought was ‘Now I’ll never be able to thank him 
for this last act of kindness of his ” 

George Ball introduced the stranger as Mr 
Jacobs He was a man of perhaps fifty years, very 
short He had a kindly expression inviting 
confidence 

From a key found in the old man’s pocket they 
gained admittance to the back room This room 
that had been such a mystery to the people of the 
flat for all these years was now about to give up its 
secret The rattlesnake that had stood guard all 
these years was futile now to turn back these 
invaders 

The door swung lightly on its hinges The room 
was beautifully furnished The first thing they no- 
ticed was the large bookcases filled with books A 
Brussels carpet covered the floor In the center of 
the room was a writing table, upon which were 
several periodicals and writing materials There 
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were also two easy chairs and a little cupboard that 
was locked The one picture in the room was a 
photograph of a very lovely woman 

The stranger entered and gazed about rather 
listlessly until his eyes encountered the picture un 
the wall He paled, turned, ran to the other room, 
and stared intently down at the body on the floor 
Then he looked at the picture again 

‘My God!” he gasped ‘Men, he’s my father 
My father! O, God, my father’ That picture 1s 
of my mother If only she could be here now!” 

They pressed around him for an explanation 

“Tl tell you all I know,” he said ‘‘Father was a 
very brilliant young man He was graduated from 
Harvard at the age of twenty-three, secured a posi- 
tion on the faculty of a small college in the Middle 
West, and made good from the first Soon after he 
became dean of his school he met Mother, then a 
student in the college, and just after she had been 
graduated they were married 

‘Father was well educated and cultured, but very 
eccentric—so much so that at times he seemed to 
be almost unbalanced He was very proud and very 
sensitive—especially sensitive of his small size 

“One summer several of the faculty with their 
wives went for an outing to the hills They camped 
in tents and cooked over open fires Art night they 
built huge bonfires and sat around telling stories 
and visiting 

“One night Father and Mother got into a good- 
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natured argument, and Father laughingly remarked 
that he might have to punish her Mother, who was 
very muscular although tiny, grabbed him, turned 
him over her knee, and spanked him as she might 
have spanked a child 

“Father refused to join in the merriment any 
more all evening He was deeply humiliated 
Mother realized that she had done the wrong thing 
and tried to pacify him, but 1t was no use Some- 
time in the might he stole away from camp, and 
we never heard of him again Of course, that was 
before I was born Perhaps if he’d known that I 
was on the way he might have done differently 

“Mother was heartbroken She had but one ob- 
yect in life after that—to find him He had prop- 
erty valued at nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
and most of this has been spent 1n the search, and 
for our own living expenses Mother never gave 
up hope tll the day of her death 

“One day about a year ago I picked up a copy of 
a leading Denver paper and became interested in 
an article written by Jacob J Henry My father’s 
name was Henry J Jacobs I called Mother’s at- 
tention to the name and she read the article We 
subscribed for the paper and looked forward each 
week for the column written by this man One 
day Mother called me to her and showed me some 
articles written by father in his younger days We 
compared them carefully with these later articles 
and found a striking similarity 1n style 
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‘““*Your father was very proud of his name,’ she 
said ‘Perhaps he thought he could cling to it and 
at the same time escape detection by changing it 
from Henry J Jacobs to Jacob J Henry Perhaps 
this 1s the clue for which we have been looking ’ 

“That might we boarded the train for Denver, 
but Mother became ill, and I had to take her off 
She pledged me on her deathbed to continue the 
search, so here I am 

““How did I get here? Well, I went directly to 
this publishing house 1n Denver, applied for work, 
was given a job setting type I believe it was the 
second day that I got the confidence of the office boy 
by taking him to dinner ‘The guy that writes 
them articles you’re interested 1n lives in Akron,’ 
he said 

** “How do you know?’ 

* “Because I saw him once He’s a little bit of 1 
feller I peeked through the keyhole and heard him 
talking, and he said something about home back 1n 
Akron 

“The next day I was caught in the mailing room 
during the lunch hour and fired Relying on the 
accuracy of the boy’s information, I came to Akron 
Thinking I could get more publicity in the real- 
estate business than in any other I got George Ball 
to hire me _ By one excuse or another I have been in 
nearly every house in Akron I never thought of 
father’s being 1n the country ” 

‘You’re a very clever detective,” George ob- 
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served “I’ve been on to your game ever since you 
first set foot in Akron, and have been steering you 
crooked all the tame I’ve been taking care of 
Jim’s mailing business for years If I’d known your 
connection with Jim I might have let you in at the 
first” 

Not being able to find the key for the little cup- 
board, they tore a board off the back Inside were 
treasures of the old man’s Among them was a 
lady’s gold ring This the stranger examined 
critically 

“It must be Mother’s wedding ring,” he said 
“She thought she had lost it ” 

In a little metal box they found two keys and a 
sheet of paper The sheriff unfolded the paper and 
spread it out upon the table 

“Well, this has got my goat,” he said “It seems 
to be some sort of a cipher ” 

There was a neat diagram of the interior of the 
kitchen with an arrow pointing to the rattlesnake 
on the floor It read “The sun rises in the east— 
also the moon The star of Bethlehem was seen in 
the east Bode’s law, 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, ad infinitum 
till you come to the earth, up or down one half, 
metric ” 

They could make nothing of this The old man 
had always had plenty of money, although he never 
did a banking business There was no money found 
in the house except a few silver coins 1n his pockets 
This, then, must be the directions to his hidden 
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treasure, but it was too intricate for them to solve 
The stranger suggested that they turn the code 
over to the faculty of the high school for solution 

“It speaks of Bode’s law,” he said “And that 
may be the key to it” 

So the science instructor was called to their aid 
He explained that beyond Mars there 1s a wide 1n- 
terval of space that puzzled astronomers until 
Bode’s law was discovered Kepler conjectured that 
there was a planet in this space Tituus later dis- 
covered what has since been known as Bode’s law 
It is 

Take the numbers 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384 
—each of which after the second, 1s double the pre- 
ceding one Adding 4 to these numbers, 1 new 
series 1s formed—4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 53, 100, 4d 
infinitum 

At the tame this law was discovered these num- 
bers represented the relative distances of the plincts 
from the sun, except that there was 1 blink oppo- 
site 28 This led to Piazzi’s discovery of the small 
planet Ceres, and thousands of other diminutivc 
planets were later discovered, thus completing the 
series 

In this series the earth 1s representcd by the num- 
ber 10 The arrow pointing to the rattlesnik« 
plainly indicated that there was the place to start 
in the quest for the treasure The word metric 
suggested the metric system ‘The sun’s rising 1n 
the east indicated that they should measure est 
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from the snake Thus the interpretation of the 
cipher would be Measure ten meters east from the 
rattlesnake in the kitchen, and dig one-half meter 
deep 

Doing this, they uncovered two metal boxes, 
which the two keys unlocked The first contained 
two thousand dollars in gold coin and a sheet of 
paper bearing a protocol as follows 


Who I am does not matter, except that I am not a fugitive 
from justice My faults are many, but my character 1s good 
It 1s my desire that when I am gone the contents of this box 
together with all my property, both real and personal, of which 
I die possessed, except as hereinafter provided, shall become the 
property of my best friends, Abe and Mollie Turner 

Exceptions First, the cost of my funeral, together with any 
other expense that may accrue by reason of my going, shall be 
borne by Abe Turner Second, the contents of the box twin to 
this containing one thousand dollars, shall go to my little flower 
girl, Elaine Turner 

Signed JAMES BURKE 
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HE PASSING of Jim Burke was a shock 

to the residents of Poverty Flat His life 

was so interwoven with the history of 
the flat that 1t seemed as though he were a part of 
the soil itself The oldest residents could not re- 
member when he came They would look solemn, 
and say, “Dunno, he was here ahead of me” He 
had no enemy, and his friends were numbered by 
his acquaintances, for to know him was to like 
him Peculiar, indeed, but possessed of high ideals, 
he had been a benefactor to many needy people 
The Turners had been his nearest friends, tor they 
had come nearer meeting him on his own ground 
than had others To Elaine he had been like a 
grandfather 

He left no direction as to the disposition of his 
body Hus son, in deference to his mother’s wishes, 
desired to take the body back East and bury it by 
her side, and there was no one to dispute his wish, 
although they knew that he would have preferred 
to sleep forever in the land where he had lived so 
long After all, 1t made no difference 
The funeral was held from the Turner home The 

people of the flat turned out en masse to show their 
respect for the memory of this odd character 
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Jim Burke’s life was as tragic as his death The 
casual observer might suppose that his talents were 
wasted here on the flat, yet when one stops to con- 
sider, one 1s led to wonder if after all he didn’t leave 
a greater legacy to humanity by his life here on the 
flat than he would have left serving as president of 
some Eastern college Certainly no history of the 
flat would be complete that did not accord Jim 
Burke a prominent place 

The funeral was on a Sunday afternoon After 
the people had gone their several ways Elaine went 
out among the flowers on the lawn She had been 
very fond of the “funny little old man,” as he had 
insisted that she call him She was the only person 
on the flat who reallv grieved for him as for a near 
relative, for he had been a real grandfather to her 
She had not yet been told of his legacy to her She 
picked a flower here and there as she wandered 
about, but she was not thinking of the flowers She 
was thinking of the few short years that she hid 
known the old man and how good he had been to 
everyone She lay down in the hammock presently, 
and cried quietly, the flowers dropping listlessly 
from her hand 

After a little while she was aroused by the sound 
of an iutomobile horn at the front gate Looking 
up, she saw Harold had stopped there and was 
loudly honking to attract her attention 

She dried her tears as quickly as possible and went 
out to him 
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“Jump in and take a ride with me,” he invited 

Elaine was embarrassed She had not expected 
to see him again, and least of all at this particular 
time 

“But—I don’t want to take a ride,” she faltered 

“Oh, come on, kid, you don’t know what you’re 
missing I’ve got a lot of things to tell you ” 

“Didn’t you get my letter®”’ she asked 

“Sure, but that doesn’t mean anything Fvery- 
body has their little pets you know Come on” 

‘No, I’m not going with you any more, Harold 
I meant what I said in my letter If I’ve hurt you 
I ask your forgiveness, but I can not go with you 
I hope we may always be friends, but that 1s all 
Now please go ” 

“Look here, kid—I know whit’s the matter with 
you I’ve got more money than Tom Wilson has or 
ever will have Do you know thit? My dad’s rich 
Someday I’ll be president of the bank I cin give 
you anything Tom Wilson will never be anything 
but a clod-hopper, working 1n the dirt His wife 
will be a country jane—no better, no worse than 
he You had better think twice, old dear You 
wouldn’t turn down comfort, luxury social pres- 
tige, for a life of drudgery such as your mother has 
lived, would you®” 

Elaine was hurt by his reference to her mother’s 
life of drudgery She knew that her mother had 
worked hard and lived economically, but she had 
had the companionship of a loving husband and 
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they had both been happy together After all, 
money was not the chief consideration 

“It’s not a question of money and the things that 
money can buy, Harold It’s not a question of com- 
fort, luxury, social prestige It’s a question of 
friendship, respect, and love Happiness is not bred 
of money My mind 1s made up, and I will never 
change 1t again ” 

“Oh, you don’t need to think that I don’t know 
what’s working on you,” he said contemptuously 
‘You don’t need to think that I don’t know that 
Tom Wilson paid that measly mortgage on the old 
man’s ranch _ I would have paid that myself 1f I had 
known about it I didn’t think you were as low as 
that, Elaine I didn’t think you would let some 
low-life dog work on your feelings and take a 
cowardly advantage——” 

‘Stop! Harold Hanthorn, you are mean, de- 
grading! Tom Wilson 1s a thousand times more of 
a man than you He’s honest, and he’s much too 
good for me He’s everything that you are not 
You aren’t worthy to look at him Now go! I 
never want to see you again ” 

She ran to the house Abe was reading the paper 

“Dad, do you know who paid the mortgage on 
your farm?” 

“Sure, girlie—Jim Burke You know that as 
well as I Why do you ask such a question?” 

“Because Jim Burke did not pay that mortgage 
Tom Wilson paid it ” 
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‘Nonsense, Elaine, you don’t know what you 
are talking about!” 

She told him what Harold had told her 

“Well, that beats my time Come to think of It, 
I remember the funny look Tom gave me that 
might when I told him about the mortgage, and 
how certain he seemed that Hanthorn would not 
close me out I guess Harold isin a pretty good posi- 
tion to know the facts Well, I’ll have to have it 
out with Tom I’ve got the money to pay him 
back, now, and I’ll see that he doesn’t lose anything 
by his generosity ” 


Bob Wilson was going to move to town and turn 
the ranch over to Tom Why not? Bob owned 
four hundred and eighty acres of the best lind on 
the flat He was out of debt, 1nd had twenty-five 
hundred dollars in the bank 

Would Tom keep bachelor’s hall? Well, hardly 
—at least Tom didn’t think so, in fact, keeping 
bachelor’s hall was the thing farthest from his mind 
this evening as he laboriously shined his shoes He 
shined and shined Why so particular, Tom? You 
were never particular about your shoes before 
Tom carefully brushed tiny specks from his new 
tailor-made suit—the first he had ever had He had 
a new stiff-bosomed white shirt, a ncw hat and tie, 
and he was unusually fastidious about donning 
them When he had finished dressing and combed 
his hair and adjusted his tie before the mirror, he 
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would have almost shamed Harold in the nicety 
of his appearance 

His face was beaming with happiness as he stepped 
to the door and walked down the path, leaving the 
new buggy 1n the shed and Sable and Coaly in the 
pasture 

A little way down the road he turned 1n to a 
pretty white house set in among green trees A 
happy-faced girl met him at the door 

“Why, Elaine,” he said, grasping her hands, “‘you 
never looked so pretty 1n all your life ” 

“You are wonderful, Tom,” she exclaimed exul- 
tingly, “truly wonderful You look as if you had 
just stepped out of a bandbox ” 

A little later Bob and Katie came over, then 
came Olaf and Jennie and the two boys By and 
by the Snodgrass sisters arrived, and a little later 
Charley Hatch and his best girl, Dorothy Scott 
Then last came the minister 

The house was beautifully decorated with roses 
and carnations, and a large beautiful arch of sweet 
peas and pink and white roses stood 1n one corner 
of the room Tom and Elaine stood in front of 
this arch with Dorothy ind Charley on either side, 
and the minister read the marriage service 

Then everyone kissed the bride and shook hands 
with the groom, wishing them all sorts of joy 
and prosperity Everyone except Olaf He stood 
in the background, seemingly undecided just what 
to do Olaf never acted hastily 
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Elaine was watching him out of the corner of 
her eyes She loved Olaf very dearly, and craved 
his approbation most of all Would he say nothing? 
How her heart palpitated, waiting! Then after 
everyone else had expressed his or her sentiment and 
all were talking at once and some laughing and 
others crying, among the hubbub Olaf came slowly 
forward There was a hush in the room as he made 
his way toward the newlyweds He looked like a 
giant standing 1n front of Elaine As he took her 
hand and patted :t gently he said, 

‘Elaine, you ban pretty girl You ban my little 
sister long tam You ban my beeg sister now 
You ban gude girl, Elaine, and Tom ban gude boy 
too You ban both mak gude just lak Abe and 
Mollie, and Bob and Katie 

‘Dar en’t ban anyting so gude as yust ‘mak ng 
gude’” 


